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aot "Building CAREER Underwriters 


O help beginners make fast and sound progress in mastering their 

new profession . . . and to aid experienced agents in improving and 
revitalizing their service .. . New England Mutual a year ago reorgan- 
ized its training program around its new educational course, CAREER 
UNDERWRITING. 


Stressing not only ideas but practical methods of application, CAREER 
UNDERWRITING is the combined product of successful salesmen and ed- 
ucators. A unique feature is its plan for individualized study and develop- 
ment with supervision by both agency staffs and the home office educa- 


tional division. 


Typical of the comments voiced by both veterans in life insurance 
and newcomers ... over three hundred have already enrolled in the 
course...are these by three New England Mutual general agents 


who have earned national prominence. 


“CAREER UNDERWRITING is one of the most direct, 
practical, and interesting courses in Field training that | 
have seen in an experience of twenty years. I believe Book 
III offers the best study material on selling and salesmanship 
available anywhere.’’— Earle W. Brailey, C.L.U., Cleveland 


«<It is the most practical and down-to-earth course that I 
have seen, and we are all exceedingly enthusiastic about the 
immediate good it is doing for all of us.’’ 

— Charles J. Frisbie, Seattle 


‘““CAREER UNDERWRITING has broadened the horizons ot 
all in this agency . . . has given a new vision of Life In- 
surance. Beginners, too, are getting a working knowledge 
which compares favorably with that of veterans.’’ 
—Frank M. See, C.L.U., St. Louis 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 
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1. WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 


W HOLE LIFE INSURANCE is designed to provide 
permanent protection. It is used most com- 
monly when a man wishes to create an insurance 
estate for his family which, upon his death, will carry 
them through the period of adjustment, or provide a 
sum to help make the future more secure. 


> Let us suppose that you wish your family to re- 
ceive $1,000 at your death, regardless of when that 
may be. 

To accomplish this, you buy a $1,000 Whole Life 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one 
of 1,000 similar policies. 


Each member of the insured group must pay 
enough each year of his life so that the total amount 
paid in will enable the insurance company to pay 
out, over the lifetime of the entire group, 1,000 death 
claims of $1,000 each—a total of $1,000,000. 


> In the case of Limited Payment Life Policies, pre- 
mium payments instead of being spread over a life- 
time are concentrated within a shorter period, and 
are therefore somewhat larger. In either Whole Life 
or Limited Payment Life Policies, the periodical 
premiums do not increase as the policyholder grows 
older, but remain the same each year. 


In addition to death payments, a Whole Life Pol- 
icy also contains other privileges and benefits, which 
policyholders may, and frequently do, avail them- 
selves of during their lifetimes. 


only three basic types of life insurance —Whole Life, Endowment, and Term. 


WHILE THERE ARE many different kinds of life insurance solicies, there are really 


These three types of life insurance are sometimes used in a more or less inter- 
changeable manner, where circumstances make it advisable. Each has features 
which fit it for certain purposes. Through combinations of the three types, life 


insurance can be adapted to meet the needs of any insurable individual. The 


examples given below are intended to show a primary need met by each of these 


types of insurance and to point out certain important features of each kind.* 


2. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


— INSURANCE is designed for a man 
who wishes to provide for a definitely foreseen 
monetary need, such as the education of his children. 


> Let us suppose that you desire an insurance policy 
that will provide you with $1,000 at the end of a 
definite period, say 20 years, or pay your family 
$1,000 if you die within that time. To meet this need, 
you buy a $1,000 20-Year Endowment Insurance 
Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one of 1,000 
similar policies. 


Experience shows that in this insured group a cer- 
tain number of people, say 170, will die within the 
20-year period... and that 830 of them will still be 
living at the end of the 20 years. So each member of 
the group must pay enough each year, so that the 
total amount paid in will enable the company to 
pay out, over the 20-year period, 170 death claims 
of $1,000 each, in addition to 830 matured endow- 
ments of $1,000 each at the end of the period—a 
total of $1,000,000. 


> The premiums for Endowment Insurance will be 
higher than those for Whole Life Insurance, because 
both claim payments and matured endowments are 
concentrated within a limited period instead of 
being spread over the lifetimes of the policyholders. 


In addition to the benefits available on maturity, 
Endowment Insurance carries other benefits which 
the policyholder may elect prior to maturity. 
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3. TERM INSURANCE 


__ INSURANCE is designed primarily to meet a 
temporary need, such as assuring extra funds to 
pay off a mortgage or to cover a business loan, in case 
of death. This type of insurance provides for the pay- 
ment of the face value of the policy to the beneficia- 
ries of the policyholder only in case he dies within 
the period of time specified by the policy. 


> Let us suppose that you wish your family to be 
paid $1,000 if you die within a definite period, say 
10 years. 


To meet this need, you buy a $1,000 10-Year Term 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one 
of 1,000 similar policies. 


Experience shows that in this insured group, a cer- 
tain number of people, say 90, will die within the 
10-year period. Therefore, each member of the group 
must pay only enough, each year he lives of the 10- 
year period, so that the total amount paid in will en- 
able the company to pay beneficiaries 90 death 
claims of $1,000 each—a total of $90,000. 


> Naturally, the 910 policyholders in the group who 
will still be living at the end of the 10 years, having 
obtained the protection they desired, will receive 
nothing more—except certain renewal or conversion 
privileges included in some policies. 


There you have the three basic types of life insur- 
ance. Some people will find one type suited to their 
needs. Others will wish to have more than one type. 
In addition, many policies include provisions under 
which the insurance proceeds are paid out in some 
form of income instead of in one sum. 


> Life insurance has been made so comprehensive 
and so adaptable that, no matter what your specific 
needs may be, a life insurance program can be shaped 
to meet them. 








THIS 1S THE TWENTIETH in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It ap- 
pears in: Collier’s, Dec. 2; Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 2; 


Business Week, Dec. 2; Time, Dec. 4; American Weekly, 
Dec. 3; This Week, Dec. 10; Forbes, Dec. 1; United States 
News, Dec. 4; Cosmopolitan, January; Nation’s Business, 
December; Fortune, December; News Week, Dec. 4. 











THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER Life Insurance Edition. Published weekly by The National Underwriter Company. 


Office of publication, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Life Presidents Assemblage Is Held 





Harmony Prevailed 
with Commissioners 
in Their Conferences 


Mid-Year Meeting Is Held 
at Edgewater Park, Miss. 
with Many Features 


The mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss., which is mid-way between 
Biloxi and Gulfport, was a harmonious 
one in every respect. The bitterness and 
sectional differences that had developed 
at previous meetings were buried and 
the officials stood unitedly together, evi- 
dently believing that it will be very 
necessary for them to work with a sin- 


gle mind with the spectre of federal 
supervision hovering above them, the 
TNEC committee having sent out a 
questionnaire to the officials to secure 
information, some of which they regard 
as almost impertinent. President C. C. 
Neslen, Utah commissioner, proved a 
harmonizer. He is a man of high ideals 
and motives, a man who believes in 
peace and good will. His trips to the 
east and south and his correspondence 
with commissioners altogether. have 
tended to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. 

Commissioner Williams of Mississippi 
has labored in the cause to bring about 
a better feeling. 


No Outbursts Made 


There were no outbursts as hereto- 
fore about zone examinations. It would 
seem that the hatchet is buried, at least 
for the time being. It was notable, how- 
ever, at this meeting that the New York 
department, heretofore always conspic- 
uous in committee and association ac- 
tivities, stood in the background. Super- 
intendent Pink usually is accompanied 
by a formidable delegation. At this con- 
vention he had only First Deputy Cullen 
and Deputy Edward McLoughlin in 
charge of the New York office with him. 

The executive committee, presided 
over by Williams of Mississippi, had 
a meeting Wednesday afternoon and 
was followed by a meeting of the spe- 
cial committee to consider and report 
on new mortality table with Gough of 
New Jersey as chairman. 

ere were three general sessions 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday morn- 
ings. The last found only a handful 
Present as most of the conventioneers 
departed Friday, some leaving on 
Thursday. 

The opening session, with President 
Neslen in fine fettle on the rostrum, 
buttressed by Read of Oklahoma as sec- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 








Federal Control Might 


Undermine Reserve Plan 


NEW YORK—Although immediate 
proposals for federal supervision of in- 
surance would be relatively innocuous 
and apparently harmless, grave danger 
lies in the possibilities of central control 
of investments of life insurance funds, 
M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life, warned in his address as 
chairman before the Life Presidents As- 
sociation. Once federal supervision 
starts it will surely expand until 10 to 
20 years later when it will probably 
have supplanted state supervision and 
assumed full control. That is the in- 
evitable tendency of central government 
activity, Mr. Linton pointed out. “It 
is no mere fantasy of the imagination 
to suggest that once federal supervision 
has developed into control, the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds would be- 
come subject to direction by the central 
authority. Suppose that some adminis- 
tration should decide that the life insur- 
ance premium income available for in- 
vestment should be used to support this 
or that social or economic theory or 
should be used to balance the budget. 
It would provide a source of easy money 
to be borrowed by the spenders of vari- 
ous pressure groups. The threat to the 
security of policyholders is all clearly 
evident. 


Might Undermine Reserve System 


“The dangerous proposals might go 
to even greater lengths. Since compul- 
sory government social insurance should 
operate on a pay as you go basis without 
full actuarial reserves, it might become 
politically attractive to assert that life 
insurance maintained on a _ voluntary 
basis should be operated on a similar 
manner. Fortunately there is ample evi- 
dence to demonstrate conclusively that 
private life insurance must operate upon 
the legal reserve basis if the policy- 
holders are to be properly safeguarded. 
To abolish the reserve funds and rely 
upon future income, the receipt of which 
would be dependent upon the voluntary 
action of individuals, to meet future 
claims would have tragic consequences.” 

Mr. Linton covered the effects of the 
war in Europe, the national debt situa- 
tion, federal supervision and the federal 
old age security program. 


Citadel of Strength 


“In a world disrupted by war the in- 
stitution of life insurance on this conti- 
nent stands out as a citadel of strength,” 
Mr. Linton declared. “It has weathered 
magnificently the stress and strain of 10 
years of unprecedented economic dis- 
turbance, has won the confidence of mil- 
lions of policyholders by its prompt un- 
failing performance in time of need. It 
has created strong reserves with which 
to meet the contingencies of the future. 
Its continuing aim is to render the best 
of service to its vast army of policy- 
holders and to extend the benefits of its 
protection as widely as possible.” 





Reports ‘of 215 companies having 98 
percent of all life insurance in force in- 
dicate that the total business in force in 
the United States has increased from 
$111,055,000,000 last year to a new high 
level of $113,800,000,000. Total new busi- 
ness for the year is estimated at $12,- 
600,000,000, as compared to $12,289,000,- 
000 in 1938, an increase of 2.5 percent. 
Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries in 1939 are estimated at $2,650,000,- 
000, as compared to $2,578,000,000 in 
1938. This year about $950,000,000 was 
paid to beneficiaries and $1,700,000,000 
to living policyholders. 


Glowing Tribute to Agents 


The fact that more than two-thirds of 
all life insurance in force is in the United 
States and Canada is a growing tribute 
to the hard work and perseverance of 
life agents, Mr. Linton pointed out. 
“Without them the extent of present 
day life insurance service would be piti- 
fully limited. Notions that life insur- 
ance in large volume could be sold with- 
out properly compensated agents are not 
only utterly false but if acted upon to 
undermine the American agency system 
would constitute a threat to the welfare 
and happiness of the millions of families 
who otherwise would have but a small 
fraction of the protection which will be 
brought into existence through the un- 
tiring efforts of life insurance agents.” 

Mr. Linton pointed with misgiving to 
the continuing gap between government 
expenditures and government income. 
As a consequence the federal debt con- 
tinues steadily upward, private enter- 
prise is retarded and the threat of low- 
ered purchasing power of the dollar 
grows greater, he said. To the life in- 
surance business this is a matter of ut- 
most concern. The solution of the prob- 
lem is not easy. Too frequently when 
budget balancing has been proposed 
most of the attention is directed to the 
thought of increasing taxes and too little 
consideration is given to curtailing the 
outgo. 


Must Curtail Nonessentials 


Mr. Linton declared that the only safe 
way to solve the problem is through a 
maximum curtailment of all nonessen- 
tial expenditures to the end that private 
enterprise may be stimulated to greater 
activity. He cited comparative figures 
showing that 22.4 percent of the national 
income of the United States goes for 
taxes—$107.51 per capita. These figures 
compare to $107.80 per capita in the 
United Kingdom or 21.7 percent of the 
total national income; $76.776 per capita 
in Canada and 20.7 percent of total, and 
$54.51 per capita in France or 23.3 per- 
cent of total. By intelligent action the 
country can create an entirely different 
economic situation, Mr. Linton said. 


“Within our borders are the man power, 
the natural resources and the capital to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 





Annual Convention 
Being Held This Week 
ls Distinctive 


Plain Speaking Was the 
Order of the Day at 
New York Gathering 


NEW YORK—Plain speaking to an 
extent probably never before encoun- 
tered in Life Presidents Association con- 
vention addresses characterizes this 
year’s gathering. Beginning with the 
keynote address by M. Albert Linton, 
president Provident Mutual Life, con- 
vention chairman, it was evident that no 
punches were being pulled, 

For example, Mr. Linton, who has 
been closely following the monopoly 
committee’s investigation of life insur- 
ance and has attended several of the 
hearings, spoke his mind very frankly 
on the ultimate results of what the Tem- 
porary National Economic (monopoly) 
Committee and the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission may be up to. 

State versus federal supervision in the 
light of the TNEC’s investigation was 
also discussed when Commissioner Nes- 
len of Utah, president National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
made his talk. And H. H. Jackson, ac- 
tuary National Life of Vermont, shot a 
barbed dart at the monopoly probers 
when he said: 


Shift in the Program 


“The freest possible interchange of 
views, experience, hopes, expectations 
and beliefs among the professional men 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting to the truest advantage of mil- 
lions of policy owners the affairs of 
these cooperative enterprises helps the 
actuaries, underwriters, medical direc- 
tors, and agency officers, who are them- 
selves almost to a man heavy buyers of 
their own product and thus in the best 
sense expert representatives of the en- 
tire body of insured lives, to make rec- 
ommendations to their managements 
summarizing the best possible applica- 
tion of the aggregate mass of informa- 
tion. If this be monopoly, make the 
most of it.” 

A change in the program shifted R. 
D. Murphy, vice-president and actuary 
Equitable Society, from Thursday to 
Friday afternoon, so he had not made 
his address on “Sale of Annuities by 
Governments” at press time. However, 
a last-minute survey failed to disclose 
anyone willing to bet that Mr. Mur- 
phy’s address would be an enthusiastic 
endorsement of government annuities. 

Greetings were brought by represen- 
tatives of five organizations rather than 
three as in the past, the two additions 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Life Company Investment Trends 
Indicate Strong Position 


NEW YORK—Assets of life insurance 
companies now total $29,150,000,000, or 
$450 per policyholder, as compared to 
$175 per policyholder at the turn of the 
century, Frederick W. Hubbell, presi- 
dent Equitable Life of Iowa, stated at the 
annual convention of the Life Presi- 
dents Association in his report on invest- 
ments. Mr. Hubbell pointed out that 64,- 
000,000 policyholders in the United 
States now have $113,800,000,000 life in- 
surance in force and that nearly 50 per- 
cent of the population are now policy- 
holders, compared to about 13 percent in 
1900. 

In considering the investment of life 
company funds, it must always be borne 
in mind that they are in the nature of 
trust funds payable in due course to mil- 
lions of policyholders who have en- 
trusted them to the care of the com- 
panies, Mr. Hubbell explained. As stew- 
ards or trustees rather than as owners 
the companies must invest these accum- 
ulated funds in a manner that will guar- 
antee the performance of their obliga- 
tions. The outstanding cardinal 
principle of investment policy must be 
safety and investment officers through 
the years have always recognized their 
responsibility in this regard. In addition 
to safety adequate yield is necessary in 
order to carry out the actuarial formula 
of life insurance. The better the interest 
return that can be secured with safety of 
principal, the lower the cost of insurance 
to. policyholders. Low interest yields in- 
crease the cost but increase due to this 
cause is. preferable to disasters that 
might occur through large loss of prin- 
cipal. 


Follow Economic Trends 


In analyzing the investment trends of 
life companies in the last 30 years, Mr. 
Hubbell pointed out that investments 
have followed the various economic 
trends, adapting themselves to those sit- 
uations most favorable for safety and 
return, supplying capital needs where 
required and furnishing an economic sta- 
bility to the nation that otherwise would 
have been lacking. By setting the high- 
est possible standards of safety and hav- 
ing in mind at all times proper principles 
of diversification, life companies are 
ever alert to changing conditions, and 
they have been able to bring to the indi- 
vidual policyholder security which he 
can not in any other manner obtain. 


The percentage of policy loans to to- 
tal investments varies with changing eco- 
nomic conditions. In 1911 they com- 
prised 13 percent, in 1921, 13 percent, in 
1929, 13.3 percent and in 1939, 10.9 per 
cent. 

In the three years subsequent to 1929 
the percentage rapidly increased until in 
1932 policy loans represented 17.9 per- 
cent of total investments. Since then 
there has been a gradual decline. The 
aggregate of policy loans is now practi- 
cally $500,000,000 less than it was at the 
peak. 


Real Estate Increased 


For the most part real estate holdings 
are the result of acquisition through de- 
fault of mortgage loans. These acquisi- 
tions follow the economic trend, lagging 
behind for a period of several years. In 
1911, 3.9 percent of total investments con- 
sisted of real estate, in 1921, 2 percent; 
in 1929, 2.2 percent. From that time 
on holdings increased both in aggregate 
amount and in percentage up to 1936 
when realty represented 8.3 percent of the 
total. Since that date the percentage has 
steadily declined to 7.2 percent in 1939. 

At the end of 1939 the mortgage in- 
vestments represented $5,128,000,000 or 
19.1 percent of total investments. In 
1911 when farming was enjoying pros- 
perity, the companies had $487,156,000 
invested in farm mortgages or 12 percent 
of the total. During the next decade 
farmers prospered and expanded and 
farm mortgages increased by the end of 
1921 to $1,330,589,000 or 17.7 percent of 
the total. Following 1921, farm mort- 
gages increased in volume but declined 
in percentage of the total to 15 percent 
in 1927. Since that time such invest- 
ments have decreased until at the end of 
1939 farm loans represent but 2.9 percent 
of the total investments. 


FHA Influence Seen 


Urban mortgages have always consti- 
tuted a large part of the assets. In 1911 
the companies owned $820,962,000 of 
these loans, or 20.3 percent of total in- 
vestments. In the next decade the in- 
crease in this type of assets was slower 
and in 1921 urban mortgages represented 
16.7 percent of total. A steady increase 
followed until in 1929 urban mortgages 
totaled $4,816,134,000 or 30 percent of to- 
tal. Following a period of restricted 





building construction, urban mortgages 





Relative Growth of Assets Shown 








Company Assets Show Steady Growth 
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represented $4,342,000,000 at the end of 

1939, or 16.2 percent of total investments. 
During the last three years, the rate of 
decrease has flattened out with increas- 
ing volume, due largely to the impetus 
in home building provided by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration home loan 
insurance. At the end of 1938 life com- 
panies held over $212,000,000 of FHA in- 
sured loans and this amount has un- 
doubtedly increased during the current 
year. 

Bonds, corporate and governmental, 
have always represented the substantial 
part of the portfolio of life companies 
and the aggregate of bonds, including a 
small amount of stocks, is now $15,513,- 
000,000, or 57.9 percent of total invest- 
ments. In 1911 railroad securities occu- 
pied first place in the bond portfolios, 
with $1,351,330,000 or 33.4 percent of to- 
tal investment. The amount of these 
bonds has risen gradually to $3,033,000,- 
000 in 1939, although the percentage to 
total invesments has steadily decreased 
to 11.3 percent in 1939. Public utility 
bond holdings have increased from $166,- 
513,000, representing 4.1 percent of the 
total, in 1911, to $3,696,000,000 in 1939, 
or 13.8 percent of total investments. 


Industrials Represent 6 Percent 


Holdings in bonds of sound industrial 
companies have increased from $81,778,- 
000 in 1911 to $1,602,000,000 in 1939 or 6 
percent of total investments. These 
bonds have been meeting with increased 
favor and these holdings have more than 
doubled since 1935. Bonds of states, 
counties and municipalities have  in- 
creased from $169,907,000 or 4.2 percent 
of total in 1911 to $1,707,000,000 or 6.4 
percent of the total in 1939. Bonds of 
the Canadian government represent 2 
percent of total investments, while other 
foreign bonds are for trifling amounts. 

Of increasing importance and now 
ranking first among the various bond 
classifications are U. S. government 
bonds. In 1911 the national debt was 
negligible and life companies held but 
$986,000 in government bonds, repre- 
senting 1/40th of 1 percent of total in- 
vestments. In the next decade due to 
the world war, the U. S. debt increased 
and life companies holdings in U. S. 
bonds increased to $801,268,000 in 1921 
or 10.7 percent of total. During the fol- 
lowing nine years the amounts and ra- 
tios gradually decreased and the 1930 to- 
tal was $303,431,000 or but 1.8 percent 
of total investments. From that date on, 
caused by the dearth of other suitable in- 
vestments, holdings have steadily in- 


N. A. L.U. Mid-year 
Rally to Atlanta 


NEW YORK—tThe trustees of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at their meeting here Wednes- 
day selected Atlanta as the place for 
council. The meeting will be held 
April 5-6. 

Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming was 
in the hotel and he was escorted into 
the trustees meeting by Grant Taggart, 
California-Western States Life of Cow- 
ley, Wyo. O’Mahoney is chairman of 
the federal monopoly committee inves- 
tigating life insurance. 


Hear O’Mahoney’s Speech 


The trustees and many other insur- 
ance men attended the annual luncheon 
of the New York Board of Trade, at 
which Senator O’Mahoney was the 
speaker. He made no direct reference 
to the TNEC’s investigation of life in- 
surance but restated his now familiar 
views on the necessity of national char- 
ters for national commerce if free pri- 
vate enterprise is to be maintained. He 
emphasized that “business needs the lib- 
eration of the natural person (as dis- 
tinguished from corporations) from mo- 
nopoly as well as his protection from 
regimentation by the government.” He 
declared that because of an unfounded 
fear that it would mean more govern- 
mental control of the activities of men, 

“we have persisted in treating the ar- 
tificial business corporation as though 
it were a natural person and although 
the constitution of the United States 
gave the federal congress the explicit 
power to regulate all foreign and inter- 
state commerce, we have persisted in 
refusing to let the national government 
prescribe the duties and responsibilities 
of the corporations which carry on that 
commerce.” 








creased until the end of this year life 
companies have invested 18.3 percent of 
their total investments in U. S. securities 
aggregating $4,908,000,000 or nearly 12 
percent of the total direct debt of the 
government. In the past four years the 
annual increase in these holdings has 
steadily diminished. 

Although United States bonds at the 
present time represent the premier credit 
of the entire world, Mr. Hubbell said: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Mortality Table Is 
Discussed by the 
Commissioners 


Recommendations Are 
Made by Committees from 
Three Insurance Bodies 


The committee on new mortality table 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissionérs held a meeting at the 
semi-annual convention at Edgewater 
Park, Miss., presided over by Gough of 
New Jersey as chairman. R. A. Hohaus 
of the Metropolitan Life, president 
American Institute of Actuaries, read a 
report as to the sentiment in his organ- 
ization. Ray D. Murphy, vice-president 
Equitable Society, as chairman of the 
Life Presidents committee, also made a 
report giving the reaction of his organ- 
ization. T. A. Phillips, president Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, spoke for the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. The committee 
had made its report at the San Francisco 
meeting and it was up for consideration. 
The committee submitted the following 
report to the commissioners: 


Report of the Committee 


“At the San Francisco meeting of the 
association there was presented the re- 
port of the committee to study the need 
for a new mortality table and related 
topics. This report was accepted and 
referred by the association to a special 
committee of commissioners to study 
the report and to make recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

“A meeting of this committee was 
held Dec. 6 and an opportunity was given 
to all interested parties to be heard. A 
digest of the discussions on the report 
at a recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries was presented and 
committees appointed by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents and 
the American Life Convention to study 
the report were heard. Your commit- 
tee, after careful consideration of all the 
expressions made at this meeting, re- 
ports as follows: 

“1—The committee recommends the 
adoption of the report and concurrence 
in all the recommendations therein sub- 
ject to the understanding that the model 
bill, which constitutes a part thereof, 
shall be regarded as illustrative rather 
than as specific legislation for enactment 
in any particular state. 


Nonforfeiture Benefits 
_“2—The adoption of this report car- 
ries with it a recommendation that a 
special committee be appointed to con- 
sider the subject of nonforfeiture bene- 
fits granted in life insurance policies. It 
is recommended that such committee, 
when appointed, be authorized to make 
such changes in the model bill included 
in the report as may be necessary to 
coordinate the same with any model 
legislation which may be devised by 
Such committee in connection with the 
study of nonforfeiture benefits and such 
other changes as may appear desirable 
i Carrying out the recommendations in 
the approved report. 

3—This committee recommends that 
the executive committee be empowered 
to grant permission to reprint the report 
to such organizations as may be desir- 
ous of so doing subject to proof-reading 
by the chairman of the committee which 
submitted the report and, if so printed, 
that a sufficient number of copies thereof 
be furnished to the secretary of the asso- 


Opens Meeting 








VINCENT P. WHITSITT 


General Manager Vincent P. Whitsitt 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents called the annual meeting to 
order Thursday morning of this week at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, made a few intro- 
ductory remarks and then presented the 
chairman, President M. A. Linton of 
the Provident Mutual Life. Mr. Whit- 
sitt has conducted the affairs of the as- 
sociation in a very constructive way. 








American Institute are agreed that if a 
modern table is found sound and appro- 
priate its use will have no adverse effect 
on the solvency of a company. It will 
have no material effect on the cost of 
insurance but will enable the company to 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


TNEC Inquiry Digs Into 


Federal Reserve Affairs 


WASHINGTON—W. K. Herndon, 
while examiner of the Kansas depart- 
ment, received $12,500 from the late W. 
H. Gregory, president of the now de- 
funct Federal Reserve Life of Kansas 
City, Kan., for approving Federal Re- 
serve’s reinsurance of Union National 
Life, a deal in which Mr. Gregory made 
a profit of about $80,000, Vernon B. 
Holt, former secretary-treasurer of Fed- 
eral Reserve, testified as the opening 
witness in the Temporary National 
Economic Committee’s insurance sub- 
committee’s hearings on life company 
failures. 

Mr. Herndon, according to Mr. Holt, 
was given 1,000 shares of Federal Re- 
serve stock, Mr. Gregory agreeing to 
buy them back at $25 a share. Mr. 
Gregory bought back 500 of the shares 
at the agreed price, Mr. Holt said, but 
denied knowledge of what became of 
the other 500. 


Further Instances Cited 


In answer to queries by Gerhard 
Gesell, special counsel of the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, which is pre- 
senting the material to the TNEC, 
Mr. Holt enumerated specific instances 
where Mr. Herndon received money, 
stock, or a split on business written or 
rewritten. Mr. Holt said that Mr. Hern- 
don received none of these for activity in 
selling insurance but for his influence 
with the Kansas insurance department 
or as an intermediary in the sale of com- 
panies. 

Mr. Holt testified freely. though at 
times with deliberation, on the some- 
times complex transactions which he 
was explaining. His testimony dealt 
mainly with the Federal Reserve Life’s 
reinsurance of the Providers Life and 
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oe for binding as a supplement to 
™ official proceedings of this meeting.” 
Mr. Hohaus said that members of the 





“Mobilizing for Security 
through Individual Enterprise” 


—(Theme of the 1939 Convention of the Associa- 


John A, Stevenson, speaking at the 1938 Convention, 


“One of the real advantages of an Association of this 
kind is that it provides a common meeting ground where we 


solutions. The problem of working out the methods of dis- 
tributing our product which are in the best interests of our 
policyholders and the public and which will, at the same time, 
enable us to maintain our organizations in the healthy condi- 
tion necessary for efficient service, is not merely an agency 
department problem. It is a problem of vital importance to 
our business as a whole. As such, it concerns the head of 
every life insurance company—and, in working toward its 
solution, we should, in my judgment, make maximum use of 
facilities afforded by this great Association.” 
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Union National Life in 1926 and the 
United States Reserve Life, the Reserve 
Life & Accident, and the Farmers Na- 
tional Life in 1928. Mr. Holt left the 
Federal Reserve in 1929. The company 
was reinsured by the Occidental Life of 
California in 1936 with a 50 percent lien. 


Gregory Sells Contract 


Mr. Holt testified that W. H. Gregory 
had an exclusive agency contract for the 
Federal Reserve which paid him a com- 
mission of 90 percent of the first year 
premiums and nine renewal premiums 
of 10 percent each. Mr. Gregory also 
had the exclusive contract to rewrite 
business of reinsured companies, Mr. 
Holt said, the rewriting being done to 
get the business on a basis more favor- 
able to the Federal Reserve. 

Federal Reserve’s first president, he 
said, was Walter Payne, former state 
treasurer of Kansas, who at the time of 
his election to the Federal Reserve’s 
presidency was head of a bank in To- 
peka, Kan. In 1924 he resigned as the 
result of criticism by Examiner Hern- 
don, who was then completing an exam- 
ination of the Federal Reserve, Mr. Holt 
said. The complaints were that there 
was a $1,000 deficit in the reserve de- 
posit, that the president was getting too 
much salary, that the company was pay- 
ing $43.33 a month to the president’s 
secretary who lived in Topeka and was 
employed in the state house at $100 a 
month; that the president was being 
paid his $5,000 a year salary only on 
account of his influence with the insur- 
ance department. 

President Not Active 

Gesell asked the witness to repeat the 
last statement and then asked if Mr. 
Payne was active in the affairs of the 
company. Mr. Holt said no, and that 
he had never seen the secretary at the 
home office building. 

W. H. Gregory succeeded Mr. Payne 
as president and headed the company 
until early in 1928. Asked how long 
Mr. Herndon was special examiner for 
the Kansas department, Mr. Holt said 
that this was from the time the Federal 
Reserve began business until January, 
1929, when there was a change in_in- 
surance commissioners. Massey Wil- 
son, insurance capitalist, succeeded Mr. 
Gregory as president, and associated 
with him was E. W. Merritt, Jr., whom 
Mr. Holt described as a “transfer man” 
who had rewritten the Providers Life 
policies into the Federal Reserve. | 

Mr. Holt testified that during this pe- 
riod the directors were “a bunch of the 
original subscribers to the capital stock, 
who were merely figureheads. 


“Parsley on Steak” 


“I believe your father once said they 
were like parsley to the steak,” observed 
Gesell. 

“I don’t recall his saying that,” the 
witness replied. 7 ma 
Going into the political campaigning 
done by Federal Reserve officials, Gesell 
showed the witness a letter written by 
W. H. Gregory to the then superintend- 
ent of insurance, W. R. Baker, in 1926, 
and asked Mr. Holt to read the letter 
aloud. The letter ran: 

“Dear Major Baker: 

“It is my pleasure to make the sug- 
gestions; you may or may not think 
well of them. 

“First—during the campaign some bad 
news was collected; it will be sent to 
you in due course. Don’t worry about 
it because people who do things will 
surely be criticized. 

“No bad news was sent to you dur- 
ing the campaign as you seemed to be 
somewhat worried and it was my wish 
to relieve you as much as possible; and 
it will only be sent now in order to 
keep you posted. 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Personalities Featuring 


the Commissioners Body 
By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


The conventions of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners in 
many respects are the most colorful of 
all the gatherings of insurance during the 
year. They are entirely different from 
other conventions of insurance people. 
The great majority,of those who attend 
the commissioners conventions are mem- 
bers of the “third house” or campfollow- 
ers, as they are called. They are present 
to get acquainted with the commission- 
ers, to make friendly contacts, cultivate 
them and to extend courtesies of differ- 
ent kinds. Therefore the motive for at- 
tending these gatherings is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary insur- 
ance convention. Almost all the insur- 
ance associations are represented by at- 
torneys or executive secretaries at the 
commissioners gatherings. There is a 
sprinkling of company executives. A 
number of attorneys interested in insur- 
ance practice are present or they are 
general counsel of insurance companies. 
Were it not for the outsiders present the 
insurance commissioners conventions 
might not be very roseate and would not 
take on the charm that accompanies 
them now. 


Outgo and Influx 


There is a constant outgoing of com- 
missioners and incoming of new ones. 
The political winds blow the craft of 
commissioners on the reefs and there is 
no permanency in their tenure of office. 
Thus it is necessary for those that desire 
to keep in touch with the state officials 
to be present at all these meetings. 

At the convention at Edgewater Park, 
Miss., the all pervading topic of conver- 
sation was the questionnaire sent out by 
the TNEC and the possibility of federal 
supervision. Not only were the com- 
missioners deeply concerned but even 
more so the organizations and compa- 
nies. There was almost a unanimous vote 
in the lobby against the federal gov- 
ernment encroaching further on the state 
preserves. State sovereignties seem to 
reign supreme. 

At this meeting there was a more con- 
servative tone exhibited all through the 
deliberations and in the lobby conversa- 
tions. The sectional differences were laid 
aside and the spirited accusations of re- 
cent conventions were not heard. There 
was an apparent desire on all hands to 
bring about harmony and better feeling. 


— 


Neslen a Harmonizer 


The great harmonizer was Commis- 
sioner Neslen of Utah, president of the 
association, a man of high moral stand- 
ards, exalted character and wholesome 
outlook. When he took office his main 
objective was to pour oil on the troubled 
waters and bring the commissioners to- 
gether. In presiding over the delibera- 
tions he was easy and finished in his 
speech. He has a very friendly nature 
and although high in the councils of the 
Mormon Church, he is very tolerant in 
his religious views. Commissioner Wil- 
liams of Mississippi, who was inclined to 
be a maverick at times, also has become a 
peacemaker and brought about the elec- 
tion of Blackall of Connecticut for vice- 
president following the death of Moor of 
District of Columbia. The fact that the 
convention voted to go to Hartford for 
its annual meeting shows the cooler tem- 
per of the southern and far western of- 
ficials. Blackall made the response to 
the address of welcome and was promi- 
nent in the convention activities. He is 
likely to be the next president. 


Many Interesting Personalities 


There are some interesting personali- 
ties in the organization and to an on- 
looker the play of individualities is 
supremely interesting. Harrington of 
Massachusetts has come to the front as 
one of the forceful commissioners, a man 
who was an insurance agent before he 





took office and, therefore, knows that 
end of the business. He is honest in his 
convictions, he is not thrown off his feet 
and is deeply interested in settling the 
interstate problems which he thinks give 
the federal government its strongest ar- 
gument for centralized control. It is in- 
teresting to know that three of the New 
England commissioners, Harrington of 
Massachusetts, Lovejoy of Maine and 
Rouillard of New Hampshire were all 
prominent local agents. Mr. Lovejoy 
was secretary of the Maine Association 
of Insurance Agents for many years. Mr. 
Rouillard was prominent in the New 
Hampshire association. 


New York fs Sidetracked 


To my mind it is unfortunate that the 
New York department has been placed in 
partial eclipse by the association. This 
department is the imperial one in the 
country so far as prestige, organization 
and monetary appropriation is con- 
cerned. It has always contributed freely 
to the work of the commissioners asso- 
ciation. In my opinion Superintendent 
Pink could have been more liberal in his 
attitude Gs to examinations. I think he 
was too fixed in his opinions in spite of 
the New York law. Some concessions 
could have been made that would have 
solved the problem and avoided the 
heated controversy. At the same time 
any spirit of revenge or reprisal i is dan- 
gerous. We must recognize the great 
value of the New York department to 
state supervision and to the commission- 
ers’ organization. At the Mississippi 
convention Superintendent Pink was in 
the background and instead of being a 
leader, as has been his wont in times 
past, he had to slink in the shadows. To 
my mind this is a decidedly unfortunate 
attitude to take toward him. The com- 
missioners of other states should utilize 
his facilities because they are certainly 
very advantageous. 


Palmer Not So Conspicuous 


Palmer of Illinois, who was a con- 
structive leader a few years ago, has 
lagged in his convention activities al- 
though his personal interest is still 
strong. He is responsible for revamping 
the constitution, modernizing it and 
bringing the organization in more mod- 
ern dress. Unfortunately when he was 
president he became ill and could not 
carry on the work that he had mapped 
out. He saw the necessity of a more co- 
hesive body and recommended an execu- 
tive secretary which the other commis- 
sioners did not regard as a wise step to 
be taken. 

Gough of New Jersey is the acknowl- 
edged bellwether of the flock due to his 
long service, his attendance at conven- 
tions for many years, his knowledge of 
what has gone before, his delving into 
almost every problem that arises before 
the organization. He may at times have 
forced himself into discussions too often 
and maybe too forcefully. At least, how- 
ever, his counsel is listened to with rapt 
attention. 

“Uncle Frank” ‘ulian of Alabama, 
beloved of all the commissioners, 
famous as a raconteur of the south with 
his intimate Negro stories, can always 
be counted on to lay his hand on the 
shoulder of a fellow commissioner, talk 
to him in a paternal way and give good 
counsel. He is a veteran in the ranks, 
sometimes rather opinionated but always 
sincere at heart. 


New Commissioners 


There are some coming men in the 
new commissioners. Emery of Mich- 
igan, former national commander of the 
American Legion, handsome in appear- 
ance, oratorical in style, possessing a far 
flung vocabulary, was very animated in 
some of the discussions especially those 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





Presides at Meeting 




















CLYDE P. JOHNSON 


Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president of 
the Western & Southern Life of Cin- 
cinnati, presided this week over the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel held in New York. 








Manhattan Life’s 
President Is Dead 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, 64, president of 
the Manhattan Life, died Dec. 12 at the 
home of his daughter in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
He had been ill several months. 

Before purchasing control of the Man- 
hattan and becoming its president in 
1913, he had been a banker in Georgia 
and Alabama, He organized and headed 
the Gulf Line Railroad, later absorbed 
by the Southern Railway. In _ addi- 
tion to heading the Manhattan Life, Mr. 
Lovejoy was for many years vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Manhattan Savings Insti- 
tution and a member of the advisory 
committee of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, both of New York 
City. A son, E. Lovejoy, Jr., is 
treasurer of Manhattan Life. 





Wright Sees Salary Savings 
Good Line to Push Now 


NEW YORK—Now is the time to 
push salary savings insurance, Harry 
T. Wright, associate manager Equitable 
Society, Chicago, told the company’s 
New York City representatives here this 
week. 

A salary savings franchise, he pointed 
out, gives the agent a large number of 
prospects and furthermore many young- 
er men later will be promoted and will 
become the prominent men in the com- 
pany and the agent’s big policyholders. 
Mr. Wright keeps close records of his 
work. His hearers were impressed with 
the fact that while he chalks up the 
number of his interviews, he does not 
record calls where there is no interview. 
the inference being that mere calls are 
not worth recording unless there is a 
real interview. 

Vice-president W. J. Graham intro- 
duced Mr. Wright. W. J. Dunsmore, 
manager New York City presided. 





Ft. Worth Panel Discussion 


Troy Whitehurst, Bankers Life; Har- 
old Sharpe, Southland Life, and H. D. 
Mouzon, Amicable Life, conducted a 
panel discussion in a series on the gen- 
eral theme of inspiration and stimula- 
tion of agents at the December luncheon 
meeting of the Fort Worth Life Man- 
agers & General Agents Club. 





Life Counsel Group 
Meets in New York 
Annual Session 


President Lincoln of Metro- 
politan Discusses TNEC 
Probe at Gathering 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

President—Wesley E. Monk, general 
counsel Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Vice-president — Robert E. Henley, 
vice-president and general counsel Life 
of Virginia. 

Secretary—Harry Cole Bates, general 
counsel Metropolitan Life. 

Executive committee — J. Armitage 
Ewing, legal adviser Sun Life of Can- 
ada; Berkeley Cox, associate counsel 
Aetna Life; W. Calvin Wells, general 
counsel Lamar Life; Phineas M. Henry, 
general counsel Equitable Society; 
Robt. Dechert, counsel Penn Mutual 
Life. 

NEW YORK—tThe annual two-day 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel was held here this 
week, President Clyde P. Johnson, vice- 
president and general counsel Western 


& Southern Life, presided. Secretary- 
treasurer Harry Cole Bates, general 
counsel Metropolitan Life, reported. 


On report of the executive committee 
read by Mr. Bates, the following were 
elected members: Lucius F. Robinson, 


of Robinson, Robinson & Cole, Hart- 
ford, general counsel Connecticut Mu- 
tual; John Barker, Jr., attorney New 
England Mutual; Abram T. Collier, as- 
sistant counsel John Hancock Mutual 
Life; William C. Wilging, associate 
counsel Western & Southern Life; Frank 
De F. Ross, associate counsel, and 
Henry R. Glenn, and John V. Bloys, 
assistant counsel of Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

_ President Johnson appointed the nom- 
inating committee. 


Lincoln Tells of Inquiry 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president Metro- 
politan Life, told of the TNEC investi- 
gation of life insurance, following 
closely his interesting paper delivered at 
the recent meeting of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago. 

The first set paper of the meetings 
which was entitled “Simultaneous 
Deaths” was read by Burton P. Sears, 
associate general counsel Washington 
National. Morris Duane, counsel Phila- 
delphia Life read a paper on the pro- 
tection of mortgage investors under the 
law of Pennsylvania. 

The Wednesday morning session 
opened with the reading of an interest- 
ing paper on “Misconduct of Counsel in 
Insurance Cases” by Earl F. Morris, 
assistant counsel Midland Mutual Life. 

The speaker said the law might be 
stated: “To a large extent conduct of 
counsel in presenting cases to juries is 
a matter to be left to the ethics of the 
profession and the discretion of the trial 
judge.” 

There was an informal discussion of 
duplication of legal publications in 
which Dean I. M. Wilkinson, of the 
Fordham Law School, chairman of the 
committee on law books and legal pub- 
lications of the New York State Bar 
Association, took a leading part. 

The problem of duplication of state 
statutes, it was deemed, could only be 
handled by state bar associations. The 
duplication of reports is a local state 
matter. Answers to questionnaires sent 
out to the members indicated that a ma- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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BROAD SCOPE OF EQUITABLE SERVICE 











TO PROTECT THE FAMILY AND THE HOME 
TO PROVIDE INCOMES FOR WIFE AND CHILDREN 
TO PAY FOR EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


TO STRENGTHEN THE BUSINESS AND CREDIT 
OF INDIVIDUALS, FIRMS AND CORPORATIONS 


TO SAFEGUARD ESTATES 
TO PAY INHERITANCE TAXES 
TO ASSURE HOME OWNERSHIP 


TO EXTEND GROUP INSURANCE BENEFITS TO 
FAMILIES OF EMPLOYEES 


TO ENABLE EMPLOYEES TO PURCHASE INSUR- 
ANCE ON A SALARY SAVINGS PLAN 


TO HELP MEN AND WOMEN BECOME FINAN- 
CIALLY INDEPENDENT 


TO START CHILDREN IN THE PATH OF THRIFT 








THERE ARE EQUITABLE POLICIES FOR ALL THESE NEEDS AND EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE BY TRAINING EQUIPPED TO EXPLAIN AND ADAPT THEM ‘APPROPRIATELY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. THOMAS |. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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TNEC Activity 
Chief Convention 
Conversation Topic 


Insurance Commissioners 
Vote to Furnish Factual 
Information Only 


By all odds the most absorbing sub- 
iect discussed in the hotel lobby, in pri- 
vate conversation, in hotel rooms and 
in the executive session of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at its mid-year meeting at Edgewater 
Park, was the questionnaire sent by the 
TNEC from Washington to state offi- 
cials seeking information as to the 
way the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners operated and mak- 
ing inquiry regarding features of state 
regulation and control. Gerhard Gesell, 
special counsel, made it plain that re- 
plies were not mandatory but that the 
questionnaire was sent out in order to 
giye the committee a broader view of 
State supervision, its efficacy and ac- 
complishments. 


See in It a Sinister Move 


The commissioners naturally looked 
upon this as a sinister movement on part 
of the SEC committee to discredit, if 
possible, state supervision and thus pre- 
sent arguments for federal control. The 
commissioners were very sensitive to the 
situation. A few had sent their ques- 
tionnaires filled out. © Commissioner 
Dunn of South Dakota is said to have 
transmitted a very forceful document. 

There were differences of opinion as 
to what course should be followed. It 
was decided to hold an executive session 
and at that time various views were 
expressed. In President Neslen’s letter 
to Special Counsel Gesell, he had ex- 
pressed the hope that the commissioners 
might work through its life insurance 
committee or its special committee that 
was appointed at the Des Moines con- 
vention to act as a liaison medium be- 
tween the TNEC committee and the 
commissioners’ organization. Others 
were very pronounced in expressing the 
view that the questionnaire should be 
disregarded entirely. Others felt that 
the matter should be left entirely to the 
discretion of each commissioner. 


Associations Oppose Federal Move 


The commissioners appreciated the 
fact that almost unanimously the insur- 
ance organizations had come out very 
strongly against federal supervision. 
President Sidney O. Smith of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and President C. J. Zimmer- 
man of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, both of whom spoke at 
the convention, were very outspoken in 
Stating that their organizations looked 
with extreme disfavor on any attempt 
of the federal government to centralize 
control of insurance at Washington. 
Both stated that while there were defi- 
ciencies in state supervision, yet over 
a long period of years that form had 
been successful. 

After discussion it was concluded to 
leave the answering of the questionnaire 
to the individual commissioners, with 
the recommendation that only factual 
information be given. The commission- 
ers decided to leave unanswered those 
questions that called for opinion, sur- 
mise or general comment and only fur- 
nish what could be gathered from 
records that are public. The commis- 
sioners as a body are unanimously op- 
posed to any change in insurance super- 
vision. In some instances there is a 
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As seen by camera of Harry H. Fuller at insurance commissioners 


convention: 


Top row (left to right) —Mrs. M. J. Harrison, Little Rock; Mrs. Elmo 
Walker, Little Rock; Mrs. John E. Felker, Rogers, Ark. 

Second row—J. A. O. Preus, vice-president W. A. Alexander & Co., 
Chicago; Miles Scheaffer, United Benefit Life; F. N. Julian, Alabama 


superintendent. 


Third row—S. H. Hadley, president Protected Home Circle; E. J. 
Bullard, Detroit, director Modern Woodmen; H. T. Ledoux, president 
general L’Union Saint Jean Baptiste d’Amerique. 








vitriolic feeling expressed on the sub- 
ject. There was general sentiment to 
the effect that the investigation into life 
insurance had. been entirely one-sided 
and that no attempt had been made to 
give an estimate of what life insurance 
had accomplished. 

Commissioner Holmes of Montana 
had received a letter from Senator 
Wheeler of his state in which he stated 
that unless insurance companies seek 
legislation to remedy abuses within the 
industry itself, federal regulation is sure 
to follow. He said in part in his letter: 

“It is most unfortunate that we are 
sometimes compelled to set up bureau- 
cratic control over industry here in 
Washington because of the fact that the 
state administrations and the industry 
itself, do not correct the abuses. 

“T am of the opinion that the abuses 
can be corrected by the companies them- 
selves. Generally speaking, the state 
officials have been active to secure legis- 
lation to correct abuses but the com- 
panies themselves must take a forward- 
looking viewpoint with reference to this 
great problem or else federal regulation 
is bound to come.” 





Clarify Dependent Child Status 


There was some uncertainty in the or- 
iginal interpretations of the revised social 
security act regarding the age qualifica- 
tion of dependent children. In a new 
bulletin the Social Security Board defin- 
itely states that a child is entitled to 
benefits until he reaches 16, or 18 if he 
is still unmarried and in school. For 
practical purposes, in most explanations 
of the plan, 18 is being used as the age 
because most children will still be at- 
tending school at that time. 








Guarantee Mutual 
Has Retirement 
Plan for Agents 


A. B. Olson of Omaha, agency vice- 
president of Guarantee Mutual Life, an- 
nounces an income continuance plan for 
its agency force. The plan is predicated 
on the idea that the better-than-average 
agent produces better-than-average busi- 
ness. This “better-than-average” busi- 
ness has added value to the company. 
Hence the company can well afford to 
provide something in the way of addi- 
tional compensation to such agents. 

This added compensation consists of 
furnishing continuous monthly income to 
the agent from his attaining age 65. 

The basis for arriving at the amount 
the monthly income shall be, takes into 
consideration the age of the agent, net 
paid business by years and the persist- 
ency of that business throughout its sec- 
ond policy year. 

An agent qualifying for the income 
continuance plan at age 35 and maintain- 
ing annual credits until age 65 will have 
minimum income credit of $60 per month 
at that time. 

By establishing a minimum persistency 
base, it is possible to allow income cred- 
its in acordance with production units, 
thus the more net paid business an agent 
secures in any one year, the more credits 
are placed to his future income account. 

It is anticipated that this new income 
continuance plan will encourage the so- 
licitation of better business and the pro- 
viding of better service by the agent. 





Research fo Check 
Suicide, Heart 
Mortality Is Urged 


Thornton Suggests Life 
Companies Take Initiative 
in Correcting Trends 


NEW YORK—Preventive research to 
check adverse mortality trends from sui- 
cide and degenerative types of heart dis- 
ease and of arteriosclerosis in general 
was urged by W. E. Thornton, second 
vice-president and medical director Lin- 
coln National Life, in a report on health 
trends before the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation in New York. Although the ad- 
verse trends are also apparent in cancer 
and automobile fatal accidents, prevent- 
ive research in these fields is in com- 
petent hands. ie 

The effect of suicides and heart disease 
deaths on the insurance business cannot 
be judged by the mortality ratio alone, 
as the amount per claim is much higher 
in these groups, Dr. Thornton pointed 
out. Most of the heart disease deaths 
occur at older ages where the average 
ordinary claim is higher. Suicide is high 
in over-insurance cases, 

Protective measures have been taken 
on suicide by compelling a reasonable 
ratio between the amount in force and 
the income, but this does not strike at 
the root of the matter. “There is no 
astuteness in simply observing that poor 


John Smith was wiped out by the de- , 


pression and just couldn’t take it. There 
is already much activity among the econ- 
omists to discover why poor John was 
wiped out and we leave to them that 
phase of the inquiry. But we must also 
find out from some source why John 
couldn’t take it. If we can find no one 
who can tell us or if our consultants 
wrangle and disagree, we can organize 
a commission of our own to study what 
little is already known and what is be- 
ing done, also to stimulate new research 
upon the subject.” 


Urges Effort to Hasten Process 


Although Dr. Thornton didn’t predict 
any immediate results, he said that such 
knowledge will some day be available 
and methods to apply it successfully will 
be devised. “We may wait in patience 
for the slow, methodical progress of 
learning to help us, but it seems to me 
that a determined effort is now in order 
to hasten the process so that we can 
curb this wasteful drain. We can even 
save our business some of the extra bil- 
lion or so that is now an unpleasant 
element of the claims prospect if and 
when another depression comes.” 

There is also most urgent need for a 
thoroughgoing search of all factors in- 
volved in degenerative types of heart 
disease and of arteriosclerosis in gen- 
eral. Committees in the Medical Di- 
rectors Association are making progress 
on the probiem entirely from the aspect 
of risk selection. A number of members 
of the committees are thoroughly com- 
petent to direct the extension of the 
inquiries to the preventive phases of 
the problem. Medical directors are nec- 
essarily forced to confine their efforts 
almost exclusively to the problems 0 
risk appraisal, but Dr. Thornton urged 
that life companies consider the possi- 
bilities and advisabilities of the pré- 
ventive research as well. 


Trend Truly Alarming 


Organic diseases of the heart present 

a trend that is truly alarming, Dr. Thor- 

ton declared. The exact cause has been 

irregular, he said. The record for the 

industrial business is less disquieting, 
(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Disposing of Property 
Rights in Simultaneous Deaths 


NEW YORK—Burton P. Sears, asso- 
ciate general counsel of Washington Na- 
tional, gave an exhaustive and interest- 
ing treatment of the question of simul- 
taneous death, in addressing the meet- 
ing of the Association of Lite Insurance 
Counsel. He confined himself to a dis- 
cussion of the question of simultaneous 
death of an assured and beneficiary 
where there is no evidence to establish 
the fact that one or the other died first. 
He said there exists in this country the 
fixed idea that in cases of such simul- 
taneous death, there is some mysterious 
legal presumption as to survivorship, 
which will step in and solve the problem, 
such as that a man would survive a 
woman; that a middle aged person would 
survive an older person, and similar pre- 
sumptions based on the strength, age 
and sex of the parties. 

Under the English common law there 
is no presumption whatever of the sur- 
vivorship of either party, Mr. Sears ob- 
served. 


Disposing of Property Rights 


Although at common law there is no 
presumption of survivorship, neverthe- 
less for the purpose of disposing of prop- 
erty rights some courts have held that 
there is a presumption that the ones so 
perishing together died simultaneously. 
Most courts say that there is no pre- 
sumption either of survivorship or of si- 
multaneous death and that it is simply 
a rule that the property shall be dis- 
tributed as if the deaths were simultane- 
ous. 

The prevailing rule is that the pro- 
ceeds go, as the parties obviously intend 
they should when the policies were is- 
sued, to a representative of the insured, 
who takes under the policies and not un- 
der a survivorship. Mr. Sears predicted 
that the time may soon come, if it is not 
already here, that regardless of whether 
the beneficiary’s interest is vested or not 
vested, the burden of proof in simultane- 
ous death cases will by reason of the pre- 
vailing rule rest on the first beneficiary. 

Mr. Sears listed all the decisions that 
he could find on the question and divided 
them into three groups: 1. Those sus- 
taining the no vested interest rule, plac- 
ing the burden of proof on the first bene- 
ficiary; 2. Those sustaining the vested 
interest rule, placing the burden of proof 
on the contingent beneficiaries; and de- 
cisions applying the vested interest rule 
to policies without vested interest. 


Beneficiary Designation 


Mr. Sears discussed how to prepare a 
beneficiary designation that will best 
meet the contingency of simultaneous 
death. Insurers, he said, are reluctant to 
Suggest such clauses, since each applica- 
tion must be governed by its own par- 
ticular state of facts and relationship. 
Special clauses are usually unnecessary 
and cumbersome. As between husband 
and wife with children living who in 
most jurisdictions would be the sole 
heirs of both parents, perhaps no special 
clause would be necessary. However, 
this might not apply to stepchildren. An 
assured should first decide whether in 
the event of the simultaneous deaths of 
himself and his primary beneficiary he 
wants the policy proceeds to go to his 
or to her heirs. He is buying the policy 
and Paying the premiums and has the 
tight of designation. Usually an assured 
in such case desires the proceeds to go 
to his estate and not to the estate of his 
a beneficiaries and the courts 
lave attempted to preserve that cus- 
tomary intention. 

- “ Sears quoted liberally from a 
aa Ise, Making the Best of Your In- 
f ance,” by Guy B. Horton, attorney 
or National Life of Vermont. 

mm most cases what the insured is most 
a pus to accomplish is to prevent his 
Wife's relatives obtaining the benefit of 
pe? insurance by its passing through his 
wue's estate. This applies not only if 


his wife dies with him in a common dis- 
aster or even a short period thereafter, 
but also if she should die at any time 
after his death with all or any portion of 
his insurance fund unexpended. If this 
is the insured’s basic desire he is meet- 
ing only a minor portion of the problem 
when he covers the contingency of si- 
multaneous death. The practical way to 
meet the situation is to make the policy 
proceeds payable in the form of income 
with each installment payable to the pri- 
mary beneficiary only if living when the 
installment falls due, with the provision 
that the remaining installments certain 
or commuted, become payable to a con- 
tingent beneficiary designated by the in- 
sured upon the death of the primary 
beneficiary. His contingent beneficiary 
could be some heir of the insured rather 
than an heir of the primary beneficiary. 


Discuss Premium Collections 


W. F. Hagerman, Minnesota Mutual 
Life, led a panel discussion on renewal 
premium collections, in which repre- 
sentatives of six other home offices took 








part at the meeting of the Twin Cities 
Home Office Life Club in St. Paul. 
Sub-topics were: (a) Notices, reminders 
and receipts; (b) filing orders; (c) pro- 
cedure for extending premiums; (d) 
procedure for accounting of premiums 
and commissions. Speakers included I. 
W. Kimmerle, Northwestern National 
Life; Carl A. Haase, North American 
Life & Casualty; G. D. Babbitt, Modern 
Life; Ingolf Lee, -Lutheran Brother- 
hood; Ralph Kennon, Investors Syndi- 
cate, and Dudley Edblom, United Work- 
men. 





Observe Boireau’s 7th Anniversary 


W. H. Boireau, Boston, general agent 
of the Berkshire Life, marked the 
seventh anniversary of the agency with 
a dinner for his staff and friends. Presi- 
dent F. H. Rhodes paid tribute to the 
progress made by the agency. C. F. 
Hurley, former governor of Massachu- 
setts, now a local agent in Cambridge, 
was a speaker. 





Boysen Pennsylvania Deputy 

Alfred C. Boysen of Glenside has 
been appointed deputy commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. He has been with the 
department since 1933 and recently has 
served as chief examiner of casualty 
companies. 


“Ad” Conference to Meet in 
New York Feb. 29-March 1 


The executive committee of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, together 
with chairmen of various committees, 
held an all-day session in New York to 
plan the program for the coming year. 
It was decided to hold a two-day confer- 
ence at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
Feb. 29-March 1. 





Effective Check Approach 


Gene Jaeger, Texas agent of the Kan- 
sas City Life, dramatizes his presenta- 
tion of retirement income. He writes 
out three sample checks: one for $50 
payable to the wife of the prospect by 
the company, another for $50 payable to 
the man himself by the company, and 
a third, for the amount of the premium 
(much less than the $50, of course, by 
the month) payable by the prospect to 
the company. The contrast between the 
monthly deposits and the benefits re- 
ceived is effectively drawn by use of the 
checks. 





Many women would like to leave 
something to their pet charities. Be- 
quest insurance makes this possible, even 





to women of relatively small means. 





FOUR HUNDRED 





MILLION DOLLARS 


LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE... 


We announce with much pleasure and satisfaction 
that the Jefferson Standard has $400,000,000 life insur- 


ance in force. 


This important achievement takes its place in Jeffer- 
son Standard history as another in the long line of 
distinguished accomplishments. 


We express our heartiest thanks to our field repre- 
sentatives who have contributed so loyally, and so 
splendidly to the progress of our great Company. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Julian Price, 
President 
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War Clause Is Left 
to State Officers 
for Proper Action 


Report of Joint Committee 
of the Two Life Company 
Organizations 


The life insurance committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners headed by Superintendent 
Lloyd of Ohio had a meeting at the 
mid-year gathering at Edgewater Park, 
- Miss., to discuss war clauses. Superin- 
tendent Lloyd had held a meeting the 
first week in October at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, when the 
‘American Life Convention was in ses- 
sion. Members of his committee met 


with representatives from the American 
Life Convention and the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. It was de- 
cided at the Chicago meeting to have 
the two bodies draw up recommenda- 
tions and these were presented at the 
meeting in Mississippi. It was explained 
that standard provisions in life policies 
had brought about uniformity and it 
seemed desirable to have draft of war 
clauses that might be used and that 
would be more or less alike. 


Fischer Voices Opposition 


_ Fischer of Iowa made a strenuous ob- 
jection to any restrictions, asking 
whether the life companies intended to 
follow “our boys” in France or let them 
drift. He left the impression that the 
life companies should not have any re- 
strictions if the United States went to 
war, but should pay any death claims 
due to the war. Actuary Pearce Shepherd 
of the Life Presidents Association ex- 
plained that the federal government now 
grants war risk insurance to all engaged 
in regular military service. Commis- 
sioner Fischer had stated that he would 
not vote for any restrictions in life poli- 
cies until the government itself provided 
ample protection. Mr. Shepherd explained 
that there was no thought on part of the 
companies putting war risk clauses on 
new policies unless there were reasons 
that compelled them to do so particu- 
larly where they felt that there was dan- 
ger of people going into war voluntarily. 
The clause, he explained, did not apply 
to policies in force but only applied to 
new policies. He said that a company 
could reject an application if it desired 
or could write it with a war clause if the 
applicant so elected. 

The committee, therefore, voted to re- 
fer the matter to the individual commis- 
sioners so that they could act accord- 
ingly in comport with the laws of their 
states. McCormack of Tennessee made 
it plain that these clauses were not to 
apply to reinstatement of policies that 
have been in effect. 


Explanation of Report 


The report of the committee came be- 
fore the convention Saturday morning 
and was read by Read of Oklahoma in- 
asmuch as Lloyd of Ohio had left. He 
explained that the subject was referred 
to the individual commissioners to take 
such action as they deemed fit to comply 
with the laws of their state. Earle of 
Oregon, in a vociferous outburst, de- 
clared that the war clauses were “out- 
rageous.” He said that they were en- 
tirely too restrictive and would be an in- 
justice to policyholders. Later, in ex- 
plaining his position he said that a man 
might go on business on the ocean and a 
ship might strike a floating mine result- 
ing in his death. Under this war clause 
his beneficiary could not recover the face 
(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 














Informal snaps at meeting of insurance commissioners convention: 
Top row (left to right)—Hugh H. Earle, Oregon commissioner; 
F. N. Julian, Alabama commissioner; Jess G. Read, Oklahoma com- 


missioner. 


Bottom row—C. F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts commissioner; A. J. 
Rouillard, New Hampshire commissioner; C. W. Lovejoy, Maine com- 


missioner. 








Institute Urges 
Improving Premium 


Notice Forms 


NEW YORK—Premium notice and 
receipt forms are cited as an important 
primary point of contact with the public 
in a special report sent to members by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

The report is the result of six months’ 
study of these forms and similar forms 
in other lines of business and the Insti- 
tute has had the cooperation of the Life 
Advertisers Association, Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference and Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, The summary cites 
changes that have been made by compa- 
nies in other lines, after study and related 
to their public relations activities, and 
then suggests a plan of approach for life 
insurance companies, together with speci- 
men “model” forms. 

It is suggested that a reorganization of 
forms and enclosures under the direction 
of the public relations head, with the sup- 
port of the president, will help improve 
the public understanding. 

Simplification and humanizing are given 
as the most important objectives in the 
revamping of these forms. The program 
for this was given as: 

To appear dignified, businesslike and 
functional; to separate the significant data 
from the rest of the form and highlight it; 
to secure the maximum of clarity and sim- 
plicity of expression; to inject a note of 
courtesy which is absent in the ordinary 
commercial bill; to resell the policyholder 
on his protection and to emphasize the 
partnership nature of life insurance. 

It is suggested that more personal ‘mes- 
sages to the policyholders from the presi- 
dent be used. Samples of possible letter 
enclosures are shown. 

The whole subject of enclosures is 
studied and discussed, with an urge to 
avoid cluttering the first notice, but to 








make effective use of the receipt mailing. 
Specific suggestions in two to four colors 
are shown of some effective enclosures for 
this use. 


Legislator Would Cut Ill. 
Department Budget in Half 


A. L. Lund, Republican member of 
the Illinois legislature, has received 
considerable publicity in- the daily pa- 
pers in connection with his proposal 
that the appropriation for the Illinois 
insurance department be reduced by about 
50 percent. The appropriation for the 
1939-41 biennial period for the insur- 
ance department is $1,154,480. He 
compares this with the figure of $747,- 
450 ten years ago. He states that the 
number of employes in the department 
has been doubled and contends that the 
amount of work has not increased. 

Those who feel that the work of the 
insurance department should not be cur- 
tailed, point out that only about 5 per- 
cent of the revenue derived from insur- 
ance goes for the maintenance of the 
department. The rest is available for 
the general expenses of the state. The 
point is made that before the present 
administration in Illinois, the insurance 
department was loosely operated and 
conditions developed that resulted in the 
failure of many companies. Mr. Lund 
seemingly objects to the employment 
of so many examiners, stating that the 
number of companies is less than it 
was and hence that there should be 
fewer examiners. He fails to point out 
that it is the insurance companies and 
not the state that support the examin- 
ers. 


Contribute $6,715,292 to Illinois 


The Illinois department, in its report 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, shows 
that income for the year was $7,337,186. 
The expenses of the department were 
$621,893. Thus, $6,715,292 was avail- 
able for other state expenditures. 








Hopes Bar Groups 
Will Proceed 
Against Counsellors 


Commissioner Gontrum 
Voices Belief They Are 
Illegally Practicing Law 


Although the insurance counsellor js 
not a major menace and he will eventu- 
ally vanish from the scene, he is doing 
an injustice to many poor persons and 
is shaking somewhat the confidence of 
the public in life insurance, and the in- 
surance commissioners must resist even 
such minor hostile attacks, according 
to Commissioner Gontrum of Mary- 
land, who addressed the mid-winter 
meeting of the National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners at Edgewater 
Park, Miss. 

“Prompt, decisive and vigorous ac- 
tion on our part will eliminate the prof- 
its from a bold and ingenious scheme 
and halt the reckless efforts to tear 
down good will and confidence in one 
of democracy’s most deservedly re- 
spected institutions,” he said. 


Sees Bar Association Check 


Mr. Gontrum said that some of the 
counsellors undertake to pass upon in- 
surance contracts as attorneys. In ad- 
vising clients on their rights on con- 
tracts and undertaking to make settle- 
ments with insurers these counsellors, 
he declared, are engaged in the practice 
of law in Maryland. He expressed the 
belief that those activities will eventually 
be curtailed by bar associations and 
the courts. 

It may be advisable, he declared, to 
place the counsellors under the jurisdic- 
tion of the insurance commissioners, to 
compel them to meet certain educational 
requirements and comply with certain 
standards of conduct. He said, hovw- 
ever, that he is at present not in favor 
of such a course. However, if the bar 
associations of Maryland cannot meet 
the situation that now exsits, he said 
he shall request the next legislature to 
pass a bill placing counsellors under the 
jurisdiction of his department. 


Not Curtailing Free Speech 


Mr. Gontrum emphasized that in a¢- 
vocating steps to check counsellors, he 
is not seeking to curtail the freedom 0 
speech nor to stifle sincere criticism 0 
the business. He said, for instance, «! 
the TNEC investigation, that when 4 
responsible group of officials undertakes 
to study any phase of the national lite 
he is willing to submit as a citizen 10 
such investigation and will try in evéty 
way to cooperate with the investigators. 
However embarrassing the current suf 
vey may be to some persons and how- 
ever much it may temporarily serve t? 
undermine confidence in the institution 
it will. result in clarifying the atmos 
phere in helping to bring about neces 
sary reforms. 

However, the counsellors are forces 
and agencies of an antagonistic and de- 
structive nature and against them the 
insurance companies, insurance depart 
ments and the public should be ™ 
guard. These counsellors, he said, ma* 
querade under impressive titles, pre 
tend to be disinterested but are reall 
in business to secure profits for them 
selves. The first step frequently * 
for the counsellor to publish a boo 
pointing out alleged evils and abuses if 
life insurance. The arguments are Pu 
up in such a way that they seem 14 
measure at least convincing to thos 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Appraisals Are Up 
for Discussion with 
Commissioners 


Subject Is Very Important, 
Due to Amount of Real 
Estate in Portfolios 


At the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the committee on real estate 
appraisals and appraisal forms met, pre- 
sided over by Earle of Oregon as chair- 
man. This subject is one of paramount 
importance for the life companies that 
have taken over real estate under fore- 
closure. There is no uniform method 
followed and this subject comes up in 
examination of companies as to what 


formula should be used. Harrington of 
Massachusetts stated that he was using 
a rather simple form whereby when a 
company came into possession of real 
estate it could only capitalize interest, 
taxes and legal cost for one year. If a 
company already has held property for 
five years then Mr. Harrington said 
that it cannot capitalize interest and 
taxes any more than a year. Commis- 
sioner Harrington stated that this is 
not a one-state problem but it is an 
interstate one and that these interstate 
problems should be settled. 


Wants Competent Appraisers 


Emery of Michigan said that the 
American Institute of Appraisers had 
qualified men doing the work. He de- 
clared that the main difficulty is to get 
competent appraisers to do the work. 
Fischer of Iowa said that his state 
probably had a larger number of insur- 
ance company owned farms than any 
other. In fact, he said that they own 
one-tenth of the total farm area in the 
state. He is insisting that these farms 
be disposed of after they had been held 
five years. He has clamped down on 
companies and he said that a number 
ot farms have already been sold. He 
does not see any value in having com- 
panies continue to own these farms 
where they have not the slightest oppor- 
tunity of an increase in value. Commis- 
sioner Emery said that he also was in- 
sisting that farms be gotten rid of after 
a reasonable time. 


Difficult to Get Uniformity 


_The opinion prevailed that it is very 
difficult to get a formula for appraisal 
that will hold good all over the country. 
There. are 1,000 different elements that 
enter into appraisals. A formula for ap- 
praisal of a farm in Texas might not 
be worth much in Oregon. Some of the 
commissioners said that they felt that 
reasonable judgment should be used in 
working out this problem. The subject 
should be approached tactfully. Every 
commissioner it was urged should try 
to assist in working out a company’s 
problem so that there should be no dis- 
aster to companies honestly and capably 
managed. : 

McCormack of Tennessee presented a 
Paper on the subject at one of the reg- 
~~ sessions which was regarded as 

asically sound and one which might 


be used by companies to a considerable 
extent, 


Might Create a Panic 


os ee realize that if commission- 
: = drastic action in forcing them 
pl real estate on the market it would 
va som the country over. It is 
‘tig .¥ some reasonable terms can 
pte, yg 7 that will be satisfactory all 
enue nere seemed to be a growing 
= n that a company that held real 
State that was at the bottom and there 


was no hope of betterment, should get 
rid of it. Where there was expectation of 
an increase in value, it might be held. 
Commissioner Fischer of Iowa is very 
pronounced in his views and states that 
something must be done there for the 
companies to get rid of so much real 
estate. Emery of Michigan seemed to 
be very much in the same mind. 

It was agreed that a subcommittee 
of the appraisal committee should be 
appointed to explore the subject further 
and see what could be done. The com- 
mittee consists of Woodward of Texas, 
Harrington of Massachusetts and Hobbs 
of Kansas. 





Beneficiary Financed Policy: 
No Wis. Inheritance Tax 


MADISON, WIS.—Proceeds from a 
life insurance policy, financed entirely 
by a beneficiary for business reasons, 
are not subject to state inheritance taxes 
upon settlement of the insured’s estate, 
the Wisconsin supreme court has ruled 
in setting aside a portion of an $8,973 
tax assessment against the estate of 
Harold Siljan of Milwaukee, based on 
$50,000 of life insurance. Siljan was 
associated with Mrs. Caroline Rheins, 
his mother-in-law, in the real estate 
business before his death in 1937. Mrs. 
Rheins paid the premiums and was 





See Bailey Case 
Issue Submerged 


In reporting the new decision of the 
United States court of claims in the 
famous Bailey case, the dropping out of 
a word caused an erroneous impression 
regarding the effect of the decision. The 
sentence in question should have read: 

“The court held on rehearing that since 
the wife paid premiums on the policy after 
they were assigned to her, a fact not dis- 
closed originally, the proceeds were not a 
part of Bailey’s estate, and all over $40,000 
was exempt.” The word “after” was 
dropped out in the sentence as it first 
appeared. 

The court of claims found, upon reopen- 
ing of the Bailey case, that all of the 
premiums, which came due after the 
assignment of policies, were paid by the 
beneficiary rather than by the insured. 
Hence the court reversed itself and found 








named beneficiary of the policy. The 
administrator of the estate protested 
the state inheritance tax based on pro- 
ceeds of the life insurance and the su- 
preme court reversed the Milwaukee 
lower court in refusing to permit the 
deduction of the insurance payment be- 
fore determination of inheritance tax. 





in favor of the Bailey estate. Subsequent 
to July 20, 1932, all premiums were paid 
by the beneficiary and life owner, Bertha 
M. Bailey, from her individual and sepa- 
rate funds. 

“In view of this fact,” the decision 
stated, “the court is of the opinion that 
plaintiffs are entitled to recover the tax 
and interest of $11,179 paid as a result 
of the inclusion by the commissioner of 
internal revenue of the proceeds of such 
policies in excess of the exemption of 
$40,000. The former opinion is modified 
accordingly.” 

The original Bailey case decision was 
most disquieting, although most compe- 
tent observers had little doubt but .that 
the revolutionary suggestions in the deci- 
sion would prove to be an isolated matter. 
The judge gave some of his personal con- 
ceptions as to the essential nature of life 
insurance, colored by his belief that the 
disposition of life insurance proceeds is 
essentially testamentary in character. The 
critics were bewildered, although they felt 
certain that the decision would not result 
in upsetting the established theory that an 
assured may release his estate of tax lia- 
bility through divesting himself of owner- 
ship of his life insurance policies in excess 
ot $40,000. 

The court, in its new decision,. did not 
dispose of the various issues, but narrowed 
the matter to the payment of premiums by 
the beneficiary. 











66 ° 
How can it ever 
cost me less if they 
pay you more?” 











Q. You say your company’s new method of paying agents 
tends to reduce the cost of life insurance. And in the same 
breath you tell me that if I keep my insurance in force, 
your income increases. What is this—magic? 

A. No magic at all. It’s simple when you understand one fact: 
Insurance policies which are dropped by the policyholder mean a 
loss to the company as well as to the policyholder. If more insur- 
ance can be made to stay in force, the company will be saved 
these losses, which in turn will decrease the cost of insurance to 
the public. 

Q. But how does the way your company pays you help keep insurance 
in force? 

A. In this way: While my income in part does depend on my 
new sales, by far the greater part of it will now depend upon how 
well the insurance I sell stays sold. There are two things I can 
do to produce that result. 

Q. Well? 

A. I must sell you right in the first place, and serve you properly 
after I’ve sold you. 
Q. What do you mean? 











policyholder. 


This is a reproduction of NYNL’s latest 
national magazine advertisement 


A. I must sell you the right kind and the right amount of insur- 
ance in the first place, or you'll drop it—at a loss to you, and to 
my company. Moreover, I must keep in touch with you, to keep 
your policies fitted to your changing needs. 
creases, as your business risks change, as changes occur in the 
circumstances of your beneficiaries, your insurance must be 
changed accordingly. And I’m the man who should do it, for the 
necessary changes in your insurance can best be made—and with- 
out loss to you—by the agent and the company which originally 
sold you the policy. 

Q. And you are paid according to your ability to give me this kind 
of service? 


A. Exactly. 


As your family in- 


My company believes that the soundest measure of 
my service to our policyholders is the degree to which their in- 
surance stays in force. 
force is insurance which is continuing to give satisfaction to the 
It pays me in accordance with my ability to serve 
you so intelligently and faithfully that your insurance stays in 
force . . . saving you the immediate cost of a lapsed policy, and 
creating a similar saving for the company which will ultimately 
be reflected in decreased costs of life insurance to the public. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


It knows that insurance which stays in 


O.J ARNOLD, pazsssoxt 


STRONG~— Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Strengthen State 
Supervision by 
Testing Improvements 


Arnold Stresses Value of 
States as Laboratories 
for Experiments 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—State super- 
vision has hastened insurance progress 
by furthering experimentation, and the 
industry’s best safeguard against federal 
control lies in strengthening the hand 
of supervision in the individual states, O. 
J. Arnold, president Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, declared before the Roches- 
ter Association of Life Underwriters. 

Discussing three “speculative solu- 
tions” that have been suggested to cur- 
rent problems—federal supervision, so- 
cial security and abolition of the agency 
system, Mr. Arnold said the real solu- 
tion to the problem of furnishing secur- 
ity to the American people lies in none 
of these, but in redoubled effort to speed 
the march of progress within the indus- 
try itself. 

Improvements in the life insurance 
business urged by government have been 
first pioneered by one or two or a hand- 
ful of forward-looking companies, the 
speaker pointed out. Once tested and 
found sound, their merit has been rec- 
ognized by the supervisory bodies of 
one or two states and legislation looking 
to general adoption or use by all com- 
panies has been enacted, followed by 
eventual nation-wide acceptance of such 
improvements. 


State Plan Permits Experiments 


Mr. Arnold quoted the late Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis’ statement that 
it is one of the happy incidents of the 
federal system that a single courageous 
state may serve as a laboratory and try 
novel social and economic experiments 
without risk to the rest of the country. 

“Therein lies the great strength of our 
existing form of state supervision, Mr. 
Arnold declared. “No government su- 
pervisory or regulatory body can be arbi- 
trary or dictatorial in its action, forcing 
on any large body of business changes 
and reforms which are unproven, un- 
tried, and untested.” Under a federal 
supervisory system, desirable legislation 
would either have to be arbitrarily im- 
posed on a nation-wide basis or it would 
be delayed until such time as it would 
be acceptable to a majority of all states. 

“If we had federal supervision and 
with it rigid laws as to agents’ compen- 
sation, fixing maximum limits and, more 
important, fixing the relationship be- 
tween new and renewal commissions as 
is done by the law in New York state,” 
he continued, “I wonder whether it 
would be possible for a company like 
my own to take the step we have taken 
—revising our compensation in such a 
Way as to incorporate entirely new prin- 
ciples emphasizing persistency of the 
business produced and de-emphasizing 
mere volume as the criterion of the 
agent’s success? Indeed, if such federal 
laws existed, wouldn’t it be the tendency 
of all the companies to hide behind that 
law as a reason for not revising their 
compensation along sounder lines? 


Improvements Will Aid 


_ “I would like to see our companies, 
instead of simply resisting federal super- 
vision of our business, studying ways 
and means of strengthening the hand of 
state supervision. There are improve- 
ments, changes and reforms we all 
would like to see in our business. Can 
we deliberately set out to test them, try 
them and prove them in the laboratory 


Insurance Ranks 
High Among Great 


Inventions 


NEW YORK—tThe system of level 
premium life insurance deserves high 
rank among those great inventions 
which can and should make a civilized 
people more highly civilized, Henry H. 
Jackson, actuary National Life of Ver- 
mont, said before the Life Presidents 
Association’s annual meeting here. This 
particular aspect of life insurance has 
not yet received anything like the em- 
phasis and publicity it deserves. Life 
insurance as an institution, what it is 
and what it can do for the insured, is 
naturally the theme of all sales talks, but 
some consideration should be given to 
life insurance as it ranks among the 
great inventions of the ages. 

Through the invention of the life in- 
surance policy the agent is helping a re- 
sponsible and_ self-reliant person to 
recognize more fully his responsibilities 
and to feel a placid satisfaction in that 
self-reliance which has enabled him to 
snatch more than a mere fragment of 
security and permanence out of his in- 
secure and transitory existence. 


Based on Two Probabilities 


Every contract of insurance rightly 
conceived is squarely based in every par- 
ticular on the probabilities of survival 
and death. Each factor in life insurance 
has special uses and one of the impor- 
tant inventions of life insurance consists 
in employing them all singly or in com- 
bination through the scientific applica- 
tion of mathematical formulae, thus 
creating a marvelous range of coverage 
to meet the most varied human require- 
ments. 

Among the special inventions particu- 
larly relating to permanent insurance is 
the employment of reserves which have 
been automatically built up thereunder. 
Among the aggregate reserves provided 
to guarantee the performance of all con- 
tracts is a generous recognition of indi- 
vidual equities consistent with the in- 
tegrity of the fundamental benefits. 
This integrity is of such importance that 
any undue stress, legislatively or other- 
wise, On a mere minor commitment 
would appear ill advised. Nevertheless 
American companies should be proud of 
the variety and ingenuity of inventions 
putting varied options at the disposal 
of the individual when for any reason 
the basic contract is terminated. 


Gives Sense of Security 


The basic invention of life insurance 
is devised to give the assured that spe- 
cial sense of security arising from the 
fact that premature death need not blot 
out the whole of his prospective finan- 
cial capacity. The sales program of any 
company or the legislation of any state 
which appears to make subsidiary de- 
vices of major importance instead of re- 
garding them in their proper light as 
special contributions to the smooth 
operation of the system as a whole, must 
prove ill advised and harmful. 

“The purchaser of life insurance today 
has at his disposal, within his own 
policy, benefits and safeguards repre- 
senting all that the great mathemati- 
cians, all that the eminent actuaries, all 
that the skillful administrators of earlier 
years have inventively contributed to 
make the history of this highly coopera- 
tive, self-reliant and democratic enter- 
prise a record which should fill you who 
are responsible, for its present conduct 
with pride and. with humility,” Mr. Jack- 
son said. 











of experience? If so, we will be 
strengthening the hand of our business 
and strengthening the hand of supervi- 
sion which permits us to attain progress 
as rapidly as we may try and prove pro- 
gressive methods. 

“Can we encourage more of our states 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 





New Assignments Given 
Shenandoah Officials 








PAUL C. BUFORD 


Paul C. Buford, who has been elected 
president of Shenandoah Life, succeed- 
ing the late E. Lee Trinkle, had served 
as chairman of the board, chairman of 
the executive committee and general 
counsel since last October. He is a 
graduate of Washington & Lee Univer- 
sity Law School and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He is a past president of 
the Roanoke Bar Association, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a mem- 
ber of the Roanoke school board and 
is a director of the Colonial American 
National Bank of Roanoke. 

Vice-President Charles E. Ward’s 
future duties will be largely confined to 
the home office. He has been engaged 
in life insurance work for 32 years and 
has been with Shenandoah Life since 
1926. 

Vice-President Worley Harr has been 
given full charge of the agency depart- 
ment. He has been with the company 
since 1929, and has had more than 25 
years experience as an agent, general 
agent, manager and agency manager. 
For the past year he has been vice- 
president in charge of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee agencies. 

Henry E. Thomas remains as vice- 
president and a member of the executive 
committee. He became associated with 
the company in 1927 and continues in 
charge of the group department. 





Wrongful Termination of 
Policy by Insurer Treated 


A. W. Fulton of Fulton, Fulton & 
Sheen, read a paper, “Wrongful Ter- 
mination of Policy by Insurer—Is Fur- 
ther Tender Excused?” at the meeting 
of the Chicago Life Insurance Lawyers 
Club, Tuesday evening. 

As a general rule, he said, a wrongful 
termination of an insurance contract ex- 
cuses further tender of premiums or as- 
sessments. However, this does not 
mean that the assured under all circum- 
stances may remain entirely inactive for 
an indefinite period without in any way 
disputing the alleged right of the in- 
surer to terminate the contract. 

The cases that Mr. Fulton cited re- 
lated to cancellation and forfeiture of 
old line policies and expulsion or sus- 
pension of members. of fraternals. He 
did not cover cases where the premiums 
or assessments are refused upon the 
ground that the amount tendered is not 
sufficient nor cases involving an exces- 
sive or invalid assessment, except cases 
as involved cancellation or forfeiture 
wrongfully declared as excusing tender 
or payment of assessments for premiums 
due in the future. 

An interesting claim story was told 
bv Henry S. Moser and there was a re- 
view of current decisions by George T. 
Killinger. 


Neslen Champions 


State Regulation 
in N. Y. Speech 


Commissioners Head Con. 
tends Present Method Re- 
flects True National Creed 


NEW YORK—A powerful defense of 
state supervision was delivered by C. C. 
Neslen, Salt Lake City, Utah commis- 
sioner and president National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, at the 
Thursday afternoon session of the con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. Saying that he did 
not know what plans, if any, the federal 
government has regarding insurance, 


Mr. Neslen did not attack any hypo- 
thetical federal scheme, but confined 
himself to the record of state super- 
vision, He emphasized that he felt that 
large size was not of itself an offense 
and that he did not favor “plowing 
under” every fourth company or any 
company which develops size and 
strength. 

This country, Mr. Neslen said, is a 
nation of states; not an ordinary na- 
tion, but a group of nations closely tied 
together to form a more perfect union. 
The present system of supervision, ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is a logical outgrowth 
of the fundamental idea that each state 
governs in state matters. Insurance is 
not above scrutiny or alteration, but’ 
evils should be pointed out and justifica- 
tion shown before experimental changes 
are undertaken. 


Close to People 


Mr. Neslen maintained that the 
strongest reason for continuing state su- 
pervision is that the state commissioner 
knows local conditions and is close to 
the people. The largest insurance com- 
pany and the humblest citizen may go 
to him for relief or information. The 
commissioner’s acts are reviewable by 
the people of his own community. He 
is thus better able to judge problems 
and protect the interests of all parties 
than any far removed federal bureau. 

State supervision, Mr. Neslen de- 
clared, is responsible for much of the 
90 year record of insurance, during 
which panics, wars, conflagrations, de- 
pressions and epidemics have come and 
gone, with insurance always better than 
before the catastrophe. Through the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the insurance world has the 
efficiency of national supervision and the 
benefits of local supervision. 


Cites Armstrong Investigation 


The Armstrong investigation showed 
that legal reserve life insurance was 
sound and solvent, which up to that time 
had ‘been the primary concern of state 
supervision. It revealed extravagant 
practices, which were remedied by 4 
state and the whole affair is a tribute 
to state supervision. 

The work of the commissioners as- 
sociation during the dark days of 1932- 
33 gave the public and the companies 
protection which a national body never 
could have achieved, Mr. Neslen said. 
The state departments were closely 1 
touch with local conditions and were 
able to end emergency limitations as 
soon as the situation had cleared. Over 
the 70 years of the association’s exist- 
ence, it has evolved information blanks 
which make it possible for the public to 
know every feature of the companys 
business. 

As a crowning example of the eff- 





(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Federal Invasion 
Opposed by Utah 


Life Association Men Voice 
Criticisms of TNEC and 
Annuity Plan 


SALT LAKE CITY—Utah’s opposi- 
tion to the invasion of the federal gov- 
ernment into the life insurance. business 
was voiced at a state-wide meeting spon- 
sored by the Salt Lake City Association 
of Life Underwriters and attended by 
over 250 with Senators King and 
Thomas of Utah as special guests. The 
unfair conduct of the investigation of 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee and the Wagner annuity proposal 
were severely criticised in a_resolution 
presented by Secretary Karl K. Krogue 
and unanimously adopted. 

Senator King, as a member of the 
TNEC committee, was guarded in his 
comments because he did not feel it 
was proper to state his position at this 
time. He said the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission’s desire to study 
some of the things connected with life 
insurance business was no reflection on 
the management of its affairs. It be- 
comes necessary from time to time for 
Congress to make a complete study of 
the nation’s economic and industrial life 
to see that there are no abuses or chic- 
anery, he stated. 


Opposed to Federal Competition 


Senator King declared he is opposed 
to the federal government going into 
fields generally recognized as fields of 
private enterprise. “I believe, however, 
that business should cooperate with the 
government, and the government render 
all lawful aid in protecting business.” 
Senator Thomas also spoke. 

President H. J. Grant of the Beneficial 
Life and President Carl R. Marcusen of 
the Pacific National Life were present. 
The insurance department was repre- 
sented by O. E. Ottesen, deputy com- 
missioner. 

Telegrams were read from Senator 
O’Mahoney, TNEC chairman, and Presi- 
dent C. J. Zimmerman of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
O'Mahoney declared that “insurance 
men will always have my cooperation in 
maintaining free private enterprise. The 
objective of the TNEC is to serve this 
purpose.” 

__F. Edward Walker, former state pres- 
ident, as chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Salt Lake organization, 
was in charge of the program. He in- 
troduced the speakers with the excep- 
tion of Senator King who was presented 
by A. E. Buckwell, president of the 
Utah Life Managers Association. Pres- 
ident Frank Mozley presided and stated 
the main purpose of the gathering was 
to publicly proclaim the life underwrit- 
ers opposition to the invasion of the 
federal government into the life insur- 
ance business, and to enable “our dis- 
tinguished law makers to get our point 
of view on this very important question.” 


Tells of Splendid Record 


Mr. Marcusen presented a graphic his- 
tory of American legal reserve life in- 
surance and the billions of life insurance 
placed on the books by an energetic 
agency force. “Today,” he said, “there 
's concern on the part of 200,000 sales- 
people and trustees of the 350 companies 
that there are those who would outlaw 
the agency system, substituting federal 
Supervision for state supervision; ‘over 
the counter’ purchases for agents’ sell- 
ing and servicing, and Washington bu- 
reau supervision to replace state super- 
vision, and ultimately company absorp- 
a i 2 ong 

€ resolution stated that the conduct 
of the TNEC investigation has given 
ample ground for concern as to the 
Purpose of the probe. The investiga- 
tion has patently been carried far afield 


fr om the avow i i 
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“Because of the extremely critical na- 
ture of the investigation, we feel that 
it has become a directed attack by the 
questioners upon the principles of life 
insurance and its agency system in par- 
ticular, with no opportunity for those 
questioned to reply to such attacks and 
insinuations, nor even for the witnesses 
to make full statements in reply, this 
despite: the declaration that the investi- 
gation was to be an impartial inquiry 
to obtain information.” 

Such conduct and the proposal of a 
federal annuity plan infers a threat of 
government regulation and competition, 
the resolution stated. 





Neslen Champions 
State Regulation 





(CONT’D FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


ciency and protection of state super- 
vision, Mr. Neslen cited, although not 
by name, the work of former Commis- 
sioner S. L. Carpenter of California in 
the rehabilitation of Pacific Mutual Life, 
with the cooperation of the other state 


departments. He challenged any fed- 
eral bureaucracy to duplicate this 
achievement. 





Life Men Entertain 
Other Civic Groups 


BUFFALO—More than 40 Buffalo 
life insurance executives entertained a 
similar number of Buffalo civic organiza- 
tion leaders at a dinner meeting spon- 
sored by the joint public relations com- 
mittee of the Buffalo Life Managers As- 
sociation and Buffalo Life Underwriters 
Association. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to acquaint the organization rep- 
resentatives with the message of life in- 
surance as an institution, paving the way 
for life men to address meetings of these 
various organizations. 

The principal speaker was Milton 
Sherman, general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. Declaring that the institution 
of life insurance is an American herit- 
age, Mr. Sherman traced the develop- 
ment of the business in this country. 

“The reason for the rapid growth of 
life insurance goes far beyond the ability 
of salesmen to sell their product,” he 
said. “Insurance has made great finan- 
cial and social contributions to this 
country.” 

Because the companies had plenty of 
money to loan they poured it into sound 
investments like public utilities, rail- 
roads, municipalities and other low-yield 
investment channels. Insurance thus 








made posible a great part of the develop- 
ment of the country and raised the 
standard of living of the American peo- 
ple to new heights, he asserted. 

J. A. Whitmore, manager Guardian 
Life, was toastmaster. He explained to 
the club representatives the purpose of 
the meeting and how Buffalo insurance 
men are anxious to go before their or- 
ganization with the message of life insur- 
ance. 

Discussing public relations work, Mr. 
Whitmore said: “We believe American 
business is in its present condition of un- 
rest today because it sat complacently by 
and felt that everyone should understand 
it. Regulation and regimentation have 
been saddled on business because men 
have neglected to build up information 
about their business for the public.” 

Also at the speakers table were A. L. 
Beck, president of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, and C. B. Metzger, 
president managers association. Walter 
Schworm was general chairman. 


Boston Trust Officers to Speak 


The Boston Life Insurance & Trust 
Council will listen to a discussion of 
“What the Trust Department Does to 
Earn Its Fee” by three trust company 
officers at its meeting Jan. 16. 








Send $1 to National Underwriter for 
Social Security Slide Rule. 











One of a series — Giv- 
ing facts about the 


Fidelity. 
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THIRTY SEVEN YEARS LATER 


The day before Christmas 1902 Fidelity issued the first 
life insurance policy guaranteeing an “Income for Life’ to 
the insured. This insurance innovation quickly proved to 
be one of the most potent sales appeals yet found to arouse 
buyer interest—an appea! to self-interest. 


Other companies quickly adopted it, but Fidelity, 
using it as the basis of its unusually successful direct mail 
lead service, has long been recognized as a leader in this 
field of insurance protection. 


Recently Fidelity launched its second “Income for Life” 
plan providing $5.00 a month, instead of $10.00, with $1000 
of protection, maturing at ages 55, 60 and 65, the same as 
under its regular plan thus opening a wider market for this 
form of protection. 


It fills the gap between Ordinary Life and the higher 
premium level of the $10.00 “Income for Life” plan. It offers 
opportunity for reconsideration in the many cases where a 
prospect has been favorably impressed by the regular 
“Income for Life” plan, but couldn't meet the premium 
requirements. 


This addition to the Fidelity sales kit emphasizes the 
completeness of the tools available to its agents. 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 
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Refinement Stage 
Has Now Arrived 


E. W. Brailey Gives 
Talk Before the Members 
of Detroit C. L. U. 


DETROIT—The institution of life in- 
surance has passed through the pioneer- 
ing and expansion stages and is now in 
the stage of refinement, E. W. Brailey, 
general agent New England Mutual in 
Cleveland and National C. L. U. presi- 
dent, told the members of the Detroit 
C. L. U. chapter at a dinner meeting 
in his honor. W. H. McCoy, New Eng- 
land Mutual, presided and introduced the 
speaker. 

In the present stage of refinement or 
maturity of the business, better prepara- 
tion .for the work of selling effectively 
is a vital necessity, Mr. Brailey de- 
clared. Methods that worked 20, 10 or 
even five years ago have been outmoded. 
The institution stands today on the 
threshold of an entirely new era in 
which the thoroughly trained and edu- 
cated man will stand the best chance of 
continued succes as an_ underwriter. 
Henry Ford is credited with the state- 
ment that “there is nothing permanent 
except change.” This seems to be ex- 
emplified in the trend of the life insur- 
ance business today. 


Social Security Preliminary 


The social security act is a blessing 
to those underwriters who take it for 
exactly what it is—a beginning toward 
retirement independence that requires 
life insurance to supplement it. Too 
many agents in the past have proposed 
such elaborate programs to prospects 
in moderate circumstances that they 
have literally scared them away from 
life insurance. Today social security has 
enabled the agent to close this gap be- 
tween what a man earning a modest in- 
come should have in the way of pro- 
tection and what he can pay for, and 
when viewed in this light makes possible 
the sale of many policies that could not 
have been sold without the government’s 
program. Handling this phase of under- 
writing properly, however, requires a 
careful study of the social security legis- 
lation and specialized knowledge. 


Personal Improvement 


In these days of the ascendency of the 
well educated life underwriter, every 
man who wants to be a success as an 
agent should adopt a program of per- 
sonal improvement and development 
such as is offered by the C. L. U. study 
work. He warned, though, that the 
C. L. U. movement has inherent in it- 
self the element that may destroy it un- 
less it is recognized and corrected; that 
is the danger of the man with the C.L.U. 
designation adopting an air of compla- 
cency and superiority over his fellow 
underwriters. The designation should 
be approached with an air of humility 
and responsibility that goes hand in 
hand with opportunity. 


Must Have Civic Objective 


Every C.L.U. chapter should have 
some definite objective of a civic na- 
ture beneficial to the community that 
will act as a leavening force, a cohesive 
to draw together and hold together the 
members in a worthwhile enterprise 
aside from life insurance. 

Mr. Brailey outlined National activi- 
ties, pointing out that his aim this year 
is to encourage C.L.U.’s to act as “big 
brothers” to new men in agencies and 
assist them to get started on a satisfac- 
tory basis, and to aid in helping those 
C. L. U. students who have not yet 
completed their work to do so. 

President McCoy appointed C. F. 
Hibbard, Northwestern Mutual, past 
president, chairman of a special commit- 
tee to look into vocational guidance and 
other suggested projects and report to 
the chapter. 


Cites Necessity 
of Precaution in 
Policy Drafting 


J. H. Collins, assistant general counsel 
of Metropolitan Life, gave a paper “The 
Precautionary Element in Policy Draft- 
ing” before the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel in New 


ork. 

Mr. Collins declared that because of 
adverse precedents and a judicial tradi- 
tion of severity in dealing with insurers, 
both of which are the product of another 
and a different period in the history of 
insurance, the insurers of today cannot 
always draft their policies in the simple, 
direct language befitting a document de- 
signed for the man in the street. They 
must take special precautions, the basic 
nature of which is dictated by the legal 
means employed to imnose liabilities not 
contemplated by the policies, and hence, 
not included in the premium charge. 


Legislature and Court 


The special precautions which must be 
taken are designed only to prevent the 
plain intent of the policy from being de- 
feated either by misconstruction or by 
nullification, because insurers ask no 
more of the court than that their poli- 
cies be enforced as written. This is 
simply a request that the courts acknowl- 
edge that under this system of govern- 
ment it is the intention of the legisla- 
ture and not the courts to see to it that 
insurance nolicies are written in con- 
formity with the public interest. 

The courts must be educated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Collins, to see that it is not 
in the public interest to prevent sim- 
plicity in policy drafting by giving 
strained and unnatural meanings to sim- 
ple words used simply, or by being as- 
tute to impose a liability that was not 
intended. 

Until this has been achieved, policies 
must be drafted with an eye to what the 
courts will say that they mean, he de- 
clared. 


Legal Methods of Plaintiffs 


The nature of the precautions that 
must be taken is dictated largely by the 
legal methods open to one who is deter- 
mined to pervert a policy’s meaning or to 
avoid its provisions. The three funda- 
mental legal devices employed by plain- 
tiffs, he said, are the doctrine of waiver 
and estoppel, the rule that insurance con- 
tracts will be construed strictly against 
the insurer and the rule as to the burden 
of proof. 

In insurance litigation, Mr. Collins 
said, the rule that any real ambiguity in 
a written contract should be construed 
against the party who drafted it is more 
frequently applied to created ambiguities 
than to real ones. A plaintiff will mis- 
construe the policy so as to get the de- 
sired result and then argue that because 
there is a dispute as to its meaning, it is 
ambiguous. 

Conflicting court decisions, Mr. Col- 
lins asserted, are not entirely criticisms 
of policy drafting but are largely the re- 
sult of a settled disposition to find fault 
with insurers’ defenses. 

The general rule as to burden of proof 
has been applied against insurers with an 
unusual and often an unjustifiable rigor. 
Courts have whenever possible placed 
the burden of proof on the insurer and 
they have made that burden as arduous 
as possible. 


Suicide Situation 


Mr. Collins referred to the suicide situ- 
ation. Accident policies provide for a 
payment of a fixed sum upon receipt of 
proof of the assured’s death and that it 
was solely caused by external, violent 
and accidental means. Clearly this does 
include such a manifestly non-accidental 
death as a deliberate suicide. But be- 
cause some courts permit a recovery in 
such circumstances, insurers were com- 
pelled to add a clarifying provision ex- 
pressly stating that the policy did not in- 
sure against death by suicide. This pro- 
vision was promptly construed by some 
courts to be in the nature of an excep- 





Substituted 








J. REUBEN CLARK, JR. 


Owing to President Heber J. Grant, 
president of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints of Salt Lake City, 
being unable to speak at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, it was necessary to 
procure someone to substitute for him 
and fortunately the organization was 
able to secure J. Reuben Clark, Jr., of 
Salt Lake City, first counsellor in the 
first presidency of Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints and former 
ambassador to Mexico. 








tion to the scope of the insuring clause. 
This has added greatly to the insurers’ 
burden of proof when, to prove that the 
insured’s death was not accidental, it 
must show that the insured deliberately 
took his own life. 

The modern draftsman has as his pri- 
mary objective the production of a docu- 
ment that fairly, clearly and completely 
informs the assured of his and the insur- 
er’s rights. 


Fight Turning Neb. License 


Fees to School Funds 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Insurance Direc- 
tor Smrha has directed J. D. Logan, de- 
partment attorney, to oppose the suit to 
compel payment into school funds of the 
various counties of license fees collected 
from insurance companies. The action 
is based on the constitutional provision 
that “license moneys shall belong and be 
paid over to the counties respectively 
where the same may be levied or im- 
posed” for the support of the common 
schools. 





Chattanooga Man with 
New York Life 50 Years 


A “golden jubilee” luncheon was 
given in Chattanooga, Tenn., for W. E. 
Baker, special agent New York Life, 
who has just completed 50 years with 
the company. N.C. Hughes, agency di- 
rector at Nashville, presided at the 
luncheon and paid tribute to Mr. Baker’s 
long years of service. Attending the 
luncheon were representatives from over 
the state as well as members of the 
Chattanooga office. Mr. Baker was pre- 
sented a gold medal studded with 22 dia- 
monds. He will also be given a scroll of 
honor. 

He started with the New York Life as 
a clerk in the Louisville office. He was 
made cashier in Birmingham and 35 
years ago transferred to Chattanooga. 
In 1927 Mr. Baker was given Senior 
Nylic membership. Although this car- 
ries a monthly income for life he has no 











Annual Statement 
as Public Relations 
Medium Discussed 


There has been a pronounced im- 
provement among life companies gen- 
erally in the manner of presenting the 
annual financial statement to policyhold- 
ers, it was the consensus at a meeting 
of the Keystone Life Advertisers As. 
sociation in Philadelphia, This is an 
association of publicity experts and ad- 
vertising men of life companies in the 
Philadelphia area who are members of 
the Life Advertisers Association. Dis- 
cussion centered on annual statement 
booklets. It was pointed out that while 
basically the annual statement is a re- 
port of management’s trusteeship, in re- 
cent years life company executives have 
kept pace with officials in other indus. 
tries in making it a good-will builder 
and a sales document as well. 


Ad Managers Given Function 


Apparently executives are turning 
over, more and more, to advertising 
managers the job of translating the data 
to the language of the layman, and clari- 
fying and simplifying the report through 
the use of charts and graphs, the Key- 
stone group’s discussion indicated. An- 
nual statement booklets consume a sub- 
stantial proportion of life company ad- 
vertising appropriations and there is a 
tendency toward the belief that this 
could be made to play a larger part in 
speaking for life insurance as an in- 
stitution, 1t was emphasized by Mary F. 
Barber, secretary to the president of 
the Penn Mutual. 

Others participating in the discussion 
were C. Sumner Davis, editor Provident 
Mutual, who said statement booklets 
should not be too small; Carleton Loe-: 
bel, advertising manager Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund, who said that “snappy 
phrases” telling what the figures mean 
are most effective; C. P. Mayfield, ad- 
vertising manager Fidelity Mutual, who 
advocated the bond list be placed in a 
supplementary booklet. Nelson A. 
White, advertising manager Provident 
Mutual, analyzed the place the state- 
ment plays in a company’s annual ad- 
vertising program. 


Shaw Presents His Views 


Howard Shaw, advertising manager 
Continental American Life, who has 
done similar work for industrial organ- 
izations, said the annual report is used 
by many corporations as a peg upon 
which to hang a good-will building mes- 
sage to clients. He also strongly advo- 
cated the statements be sent to policy- 
holders accompanied by a letter signed 
a the president or other high execu- 
ive. 

George A. Adsit, vice-president Gir- 
ard Life, presided. He was assisted by 
D. Bobb Slattery, agency assistant Penn 
Mutual, chairman Keystone organization. 
Jackson Maloney, vice-president Phila- 
delphia Life in charge of advertising 
_ publicity, was admitted to member- 
ship. 





Company Investment Trends 
Indicate Strong Position 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


“All of us cannot help but view with in- 
creasing alarm the steady piling up 0 
deficits by the government with no indi 
cation of its abatement. As trustees of 
our policyholders, we should lend our 
efforts to see that proper steps are taken 
to avoid ultimate disaster, to reduce 
waste and extravagance in government, 
to remove the many useless obstacles to 
business expansion and to proceed speed- 
ily to a balanced budget.” 


—<$<—=— 








intention of retiring. “I intend to keep 
on working and serving,” he declared. 
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Johnson Outlines 
1940 Objectives 
of Life Institute 


New Organization Holds 
First Annual Meeting 
in New York 


NEW YORK—The major objectives 
of the Institute of Life Insurance and 
the chief points in its program for 1940 
were outlined by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president, at its first annual meeting 
here, attended by nearly 100 company 
executives from all sections of the coun- 


try. 

M. A. Linton, president of Provident 
Mutual Life, was elected chairman of the 
board of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
at the meeting of the directors. He suc- 
ceeds Frazar B. Wilde, president of Con- 
necticut General Life. 

The Institute membership elected the 
following company heads as directors: 

L. A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life; T. I. 
Parkinson, Equitable Society; John A. 
Stevenson, Penn Mutual; Mr. Linton; 
Mr. Wilde; E. S. Brigham, National Life 
of Vermont; B. J. Perry, Massachusetts 
Mutual; G. S. Nollen, Bankers Life of 
Iowa; A. F. Hall, Lincoln National; 
Claris Adams, Ohio State Life; O. J 
Arnold, Northwestern National; Julian 
Price, Jefferson Standard; C. A. Craig, 
National Life & Accident; L. F. Lee, 
Occidental Life of North Carolina; A. N. 
Mitchell, Canada Life; A. B. Wood, Sun 
Life of Canada. 

In an effort to fulfill the function of 
the Institute during- the coming year, 
which should be that of helping to inter- 
pret the public to the life insurance busi- 
ness and the business to the public, the 
following suggestions present themselves 
as a tentative outline of the major ob- 
jective to be consistent in 1940, Mr. 
Johnson stated: 

“First, the impression we want to 
make on the public: (a) The usefulness 
and service function of the agent; (2) 
that the public really owns and has a 
major stake in the life insurance busi- 
ness; (c) what companies actually do in 
fulfilling their service function to the 
public; (d) how the companies actually 
operate; in other words, try to take 
some of the mystery out of the operation 
of life insurance. 

“There might be added a fifth point: 
‘Why the public needs life insurance,’ 
but, because of its selling aspect, perhaps 
it should not be considered. 


Give Companies Public Attitude 


“Second, to translate public attitude to 
the companies: It should be an imporx- 
tant part of the responsibility of the In- 
Stitute to work with the companies to 
try to help them interpret some of the 
fundamental underlying causes behind 
public attitude, which makes it necessary 
to make public impressions: 

_ ‘Third, as general and large scale ob- 
jectives of the Institute: 

‘(a) The Institute should assume 
the responsibility of trying to anticipate, 
through studies and interpretation of 
public attitude, what things are now 
being done which may create some fu- 
ture misunderstanding and then try to 
build a corrective program. 

(b) Try to anticipate social changes 
and see if we can help to adjust to such 
changes before they occur. 

. (c) Promote broad studies of the so- 

— economic impact of life insur- 
, “(d) Aid research and study of prob- 
‘ms in management and its relation to 
the public, 

(e) Work with the actuaries and 
others to make such studies as will help 
the public get a better understanding of 





technical phases, such as preventable ter- 
minations, that create public misunder- 
standing. 

“(f) To build favorable relations with 
government and supervisory bodies.” 

Frazar B. Wilde, Connecticut General, 
chairman of the board, told of the opera- 
tions of the Institute in its first year. 


Central Source of Information 


Arthur C. Daniels, secretary, told how 
the Institute is coming to be looked 
upon as a central source of information 
on life insurance by those wishing data 
about various aspects of the business. 

“It has established a clipping service 
for the gathering of current informa- 
tion,” he said. “It has developed a very 
small library and has gathered from 
member companies information as needed 
from time to time. During the coming 
year, this work will undoubtedly be en- 
larged by the establishment of a larger 
library and more adequate research fa- 
cilities. The interesting thing is that the 
Institute has been sought out as a source 
of information on life insurance.” 

In discussing the public relations 
problem of life insurance, H. C. Flower, 
Jr., vice-president J. Walter Thompson 
Co., public relations counsel for the In- 
stitute, declared that the American 
public should be viewed as a gigantic 
“Jury” before which each business is 
constantly being “tried.” 


Positive Evidence Required 


“Logic and reasonableness may be 
entirely on the side of the present 
modus operandi of the life insurance 
companies,” he said. “There may be 
sound reasons for each present action 
of the companies. The charges against 
them may be outrageous, false or exag- 
gerated. Nevertheless they are charges. 
And denial of the charges is not in itself 
sufficient. There must be positive evi- 
dence of the soundness of the methods 
and accomplishments of the life insur- 
ance companies presented to the public. 
This is an important function of the In- 
stitute. 

“Tt is this negative ‘conditioning’ of 
people’s minds that constitutes our big- 
gest problem and the biggest problem 
for our agents. By themselves they 
are powerless to remove it. If they try 
to explain, try to say anything in their 
own defense, they’re in the position of 
the man who starts by telling you he’s 
honest.” 

In discussing the possible means of 
effectively presenting the life insurance 
story to the mass audience, Wallace 
Boren pointed out seven general prin- 
ciples to be observed: 

1. People in general can absorb only 
one idea at a time. 

2. Every individual resists ideas that 
do not deal with his own problems. 

3. Most people can not or will not 
accept complicated, abstract or vague 
ideas. 

4. People accept ideas slowly. 

5. People forget. 

6. People change their minds. 

7. People are busy. 

The Institute’s motion picture activity 
was summarized by Fred Fidler, who 
reported the enthusiastic acceptance of 
the first film “Yours Truly, Ed Gra- 
ham.” 

The publicity activities of the Insti- 
tute have produced worth-while results 
in spreading information to clear up 
some of the numerous popular miscon- 
ceptions about life insurance and in 
calling public attention to benefits it 
receives from life insurance, Ben Coth- 
ran stated in reporting on this phase of 
its work. 

W. D. Kennedy reviewed general ac- 
tivities of the Institute, including par- 
ticipation in the Annual Message, re- 
search, fact-gathering and information, 
and booklets. 





A. C. Bowser, in charge of salary 
savings insurance at the home office of 
the National Life of Vermont, conducted 
a one-day sales school for the W. J. 
Stoesssel agency in Los Angeles. 


Distribute Millionaire Davies’ booklet, 
“Why I Bought Life Insurance,” to pros- 
pects. 8 for $1. Order from National 
Underwriter. 











IT MADE LITTLE DIFFERENCE 
TO THE TURKEY 


Whether you observed Thanksgiving 
Day on the 23rd or the 30th... . the re- 
sult was the same to the turkey. 


And, after all, did it matter anyway? 


In keeping with custom, established 
by the Pilgrim fathers and preserved 
as an American institution, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day is but one day of the year set 
aside for acknowledgment of our debt 
of gratitude for our blessings and our 
well-being. 

We in the business should give 
thanks every day . . . thanks for the 
opportunity to help men and women 
plan their future security, provide for 
dependents, pay mortgages and buy 
education for children, . . . thanks for 
the fine record of achievement that is 
ours through the years, and for the 
American agency force that surpasses 
any like it... thanks for the confidence 
of the American people. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
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Life Presidents Annual Convention 
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being the National Fraternal Congress, 
represented by Foster F. Farrell, secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager; and the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, represented by 
its new president, Holgar J. Johnson. 


Greetings from Organizations 


C. A. Craig, chairman National Life 
& Accident, brought greetings as presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention; 
A. P. Earl, president and managing di- 
rector Montreal Life, appeared as presi- 
dent of the Canadian Life Officers Asso- 
ciation; and C. J, Zimmerman, general 
agent Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, and 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters, spoke on behalf of that 
organization. 

Early registrations appeared to pres- 
age a large attendance. The fact that 
the commissioners do not meet in New 
York keeps some away who would 
otherwise be on hand, yet the greater 
time interval between the two gather- 
ings this year enabled those wishing to 
attend both to do so with less strain 
than last year, when the commissioners’ 
convention and the presidents’ meeting 
all but overlapped. The Presidents’ As- 
sociation convention officially got under 











way with the introduction of Mr. Linton 
as chairman by V. P. Whitsitt, manager 
and general counsel of the association. 
Besides the usual meetings held_dur- 
ing Life Presidents week, which include 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters trustees, and the 
Sales Research Bureau executive com- 
mittee and directors, there are two new 
meetings, those of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, which met Wednesday, and 
the managers and general agents section 
of the N U., which will take 
place Saturday. a 
Other events of the week included the 
annual dinner which President John J. 
King of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
gives in honor of the American Life 
Convention’s president, who this year is 
C. A. Craig, chairman National Life & 
Accident; the “gridiron” dinner of the 
New York City Life Managers Associa- 
tion; the Christmas party of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York. 


Changes in the Program 


_ To the great regret of those attend- 
ing the Life Presidents meeting, Heber 
J. Grant of Salt Lake City, president of 








“It Is Later 
Than You Think” 


Excellent fellow was that friend of mine 
Who, needing a motto for his sundial 


Inscribed it: 


It zs later than you think! 
Christopher Morley in 
“Mandarin in Manhattan” 


All too frequently our best intentions are frus- 
trated by the flight of time. Things we plan to 
do, letters we plan to write, calls we plan to make, 
good deeds we intend to perform, are put off 


until ‘‘some other time’’ 


. Then suddenly we are 


brought to the realization that the opportunities 
have passed and we are assailed by a deep sense 
of regret—it is later than we thought! How many 
times the business man says, ‘‘Some day I'll 
retire and really enjoy life,’’ but makes no definite 
financial plans for his retirement and is not pre- 
pared when he.is forced to quit! 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 








the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, found it impossible to be 
present. His place was taken by J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr., first counsellor in 
the first presidency of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Mr. 
Clark was placed second on the pro- 
gram Friday morning, there being three 
others, leading with President F. W. 
Hubbell, Equitable Life of Des Moines, 
and Actuary H. H. Jackson, National 
Life of Vermont, and Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Walsh, vice-president Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., following. 
In the revised program Commissioner 
C. C. Neslen, president National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
who was scheduled to speak Thursday 
morning was shifted to Thursday after- 
noon, taking the place of Ray D. 
Murphy, vice-president and actuary 
Equitable Society, and president Actu- 
arial Society of America. At the same 
session with Mr. Neslen, Dr. W. E. 
Thornton, second vice-president and 
medical director Lincoln National Life, 
and President H. W. Dodds of Prince- 
ton University, spoke. Mr. Murphy 
was shifted to be the first speaker Fri- 
day afternoon followed by President A. 
B. Wood of the Sun Life of Canada 
and Governor Bricker of Ohio. 


C. J. ZIMMERMAN 








C. J. Zimmerman, Chicago general 
agent of Connecticut Mutual, in bring- 
ing greetings from the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, ‘of which he 
is president, made a number of specific 
requests and recommendations. The 
field forces, he said, believe that the 
chief executives of the companies, as a 
group, have been somewhat cloistered 
and they have not always adequately 
perceived the importance and necessity 
of devoting a greater portion of their 
time to consideration and study of field 
problems. 

He urged that all companies become 
signatories to and strictly adhere to the 
agency practices code of the Life 
Agency Officers Association. Particu- 
lar emphasis should be placed on the 
elimination of the unfit agent, he said. 
There should be no compromise in the 
program to eliminate part timers in ur- 
ban centers, he declared. The part timers 
who later become creditable representa- 
tives are so few that the exceptions must 
be sacrificed to the good of the full time 
agent, he asserted. 


Agents Compensation 


Mr. Zimmerman expressed gratifica- 
tion that a committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Life Agency Officers to 
study the subject of agents compensa- 
tion. That step was recommended by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Under the present method of 
compensation, he said, many appoint- 
ments are being made in the hope, rather 
than in the expectation, of success. 
There is criticism of the lack of stability 
of agent’s income, of overcrowding be- 
cause the present method of compensa- 
tion seems to offer security against 
financial loss to the general agent and 
company, and of the lack of control and 
supervision existing in the present 
scheme. 


Desire a Pension Plan 


Most agents, Mr. Zimmerman said, 
insist that some social security plan be 
established for their benefit. They 
overwhelmingly favor a company con- 
tributory pension plan rather than gov- 
ernment social security, he said, but if 
something is not done along the former 
line, the field forces will demand the 
latter. 

The field forces, according to Mr. 
Zimmerman, assert that many companies 
have gone too far in the restrictions im- 
posed upon them by income agreements 
and options of settlement. The compa- 
nies in doing so have curtailed their 
services, he declared. He recommended 
a reconsideration of the entire matter 
with a view toward greater liberaliza- 
tion of the benefits. 

Mr. Zimmerman said he objects to the 





complicated and involved machinery that 
is employed by companies in the con- 
duct of their business. He mentioned 
specifically difficulties encountered by 
agents in programming estates, arrang- 
ing income agreements, changing ‘bene- 
ficiary clauses and completing gifts, tay 
and inheritance provisions. Some uni- 
form procedure should be devised, he 
said. The provision should be easily 
readable and understandable. 

The chief executive should take every 
opportunity through public addresses to 
make known to the public the true bene- 
fits, true meaning and services of life in- 
surance and the agency system. 

Mr. Zimmerman repeated certain por- 
tions of the talk that he gave last week 
at a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners in 
which he. endorsed supervision of the 
business by the states and opposed fed- 
eral regulation. 


W. M. Houze Is Honored 
at Dinner in Chicago 


Agents, general agents, managers and 
home office officials of John Hancock 
Mutual Life paid honor to W. M. 
Houze, Chicago general agent, at a din- 
ner there this week on his 55th birth- 
day. Mr. Houze has been for more 
than 36 years with John Hancock. His 
staff presented $909,400 of business se- 
cured and completed in 10 days and 
submitted to the home office. 

The home office men attending were 
J. Harry Wood, manager ordinary agen- 
cies; Walter R. Pond, manager under- 
writing department, and Harry L. Knox, 
agency department. W. B. Ackerman, 
Cincinnati general agent, was toast- 
master at the banquet. James C. Clark, 
Peoria, Ill, general agent, attended. He 
formerly was supervisor in the Houze 
agency. Other guests included Barrett 
M. Woodsmall and M. B. Cederstrom, 





vice-presidents American Service Bur- , 


eau, Chicago; R. W. Parkinson, Chi- 
cago, in charge John Hancock real 
estate investments «in the central west, 
and B. W. Bassford, Chicago, district 
manager. 

Mr. Houze received a telegram from 
his grandchildren congratulating him on 
his anniversaries. His son, W. M., Jr., 
who handles brokerage business of the 
agency in Chicago, took part. 





Estimate Extent of Social 
Security Provisions 


The Social Security Board has issued 
a series of questions and answers on the 
revised social security act in which the 
following facts are brought out: 

More than 45,000,000 persons have so- 
cial security accounts under the federal 
old age insurance program. 7 

It is estimated that 1,100,000 additional 
workers will be covered in 1940 by the 
new amendment. f 

It is estimated that approximately 
912,000 persons will be on the benefit 
rolls by the end of 1940, including 485,- 
000 persons 65 or over receiving pay- 
ments in their own right; 125,000 wives 
and 20,000 widows over 65; 78,000 young 
widows with dependent children; 194,000 
dependent children; and 10,000 depend- 
ent parents. ws 

It is estimated that the additional cost 
of social security benefits in 1940 will be 
$68,000,000 due to the new amendments, 
in addition to the $46,000,000 estimated 
under the old act, or a total of $114,000,- 
000 benefits to be paid in 1940. 





Reinsurance Deal Checked 


A temporary injunction has_ been 
granted restrainin~ American United 
Life from proceeding with its reinsur” 
ance of the defunct American Life 0 
Detroit. There will be a hearing on the 
order before Judge Keidan in Detrott 
Friday. : 

The action, filed in behalf of a policy- 
holder in American United, charges that 
the provisions of the reinsurance agtee” 
ment would impair the contingency -— 
of American United to the detriment © 
its policyholders. 
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Harmony Prevailed with Commssioners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





retary was opened by the invocation by 
Rev. A. J. N. Brown of the Presby- 
terian Church of Gulfport. Governor 
Hugh R. White of Mississippi was pres- 
ent to welcome the convention. He paid 
high tribute to Commissioner Williams, 
saying that the arrangements for the 
meeting had been left entirely to him. 
He has given so good an account of 
himself that the governor announced 
that he had been reappointed for an- 
other four years. Blackall of Connecti- 
cut, always a pleasant and ingratiating 
speaker, made the response. He tied up 
the south with a number of insurance 
company officials of Hartford who came 
from that region. 

Suitable action was taken on the death 
of Commissioner J. Balch Moor of the 
District of Columbia, who was vice- 
president of the association, and Com- 
missioner G. A. Robertson of Missouri. 

Secretary Read announced that 42 
states and the District of Columbia were 
represented and two provinces of Can- 
ada. 

Three commissioners attending their 
first meeting were introduced and called 
to the platform, they being Caminetti, 
California; Jordan, District of Columbia 
and Duel of Wisconsin, the latter speak- 
ing more at length than the others. 
Superintendent Georges LaFrance of 
Quebec, who was host commissioner at 
the annual meeting in his province in 
1938, spoke for Canada. Superintendent 
McNairn of Ontario was present. 


Neslen Tells of His Work 


President Neslen in some opening re- 
marks said that he had endeavored to 
heal the open wound and bring about 
harmony in the organization. He said 
that he had had personal contact with 
some 30 commissioners and, in his opin- 
ion, the organization is now firmly 
united. He told about his visit to the 
National Fraternal Congress at Detroit. 
He then went to Montreal to attend the 
Canadian commissioners meeting and on 
his return made a trip to the New Eng- 
land states, New York and the south. 
He attended the California Fraternal 
Congress and said that he would be 
present at the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents this week in New 
York City to represent the organization. 

There were two set addresses, at the 
first session, they being by Sidney O. 
Smith of Gainesville, Ga., president Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and Commissioner Gontrum of Mary- 
land. Mr. Smith had as his subject, 
“The American Agency System” and 
Commissioner Gontrum paid his re- 
spects to insurance advisers, dividing 
them into three parts, one being so- 
called counsellors, the second, insurance 
agents, and next, insurance company 
officials. Mr. Gontrum paid high trib- 
ute to Commissioner Neslen for the 
constructive work he has done since 
taking office. This was the first meet- 
ing at which there were on the program 
any outside speakers. Mr. Smith rep- 
resented his organization and on the 
following morning C. J. Zimmerman, 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters, spoke. Both made a last- 
ing impression. All recognized their 
Sincerity, their deep seated devotion to 
the cause and their adherence to state 
Supervision. Mr. Smith said that state 
sovereignty still lives. 


Friday Morning Session 


At the Friday morning session there 
were two more set addresses, one being 
by Commissioner McCormack of ‘len- 
nessee, who spoke on real estate 
appraisals, and C. J. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Commissioner McCormack 
Stated that he had been assisted by the 
life companies of Tennessee in getting 
up his paper, which was an admirable 
one and will be studied with great profit. 
, The appraisal subject is one of great 
importance due to the fact that so many 
l€ companies now own real estate, hav- 
ing had to foreclose mortgages. Com- 





missioner McCormack dealt with the 
subject in a practical way, giving con- 
siderable detailed information. There will 
be demands for copies of his address, 
not only by the commissioners them- 
selves, but more so by the companies. 
Mr. Zimmerman, always dynamic, en- 
thusiastic and convincing, received a 
veritable ovation at the close of his 
address. He stated that he felt that 
insurance commissioners should come 
under the civil service law so that they 
could be continued in office as men who 
had gained experience and _ therefore 
would not be influenced by the political 
storms. He remarked on the side that 
“Of course we would want to freeze 
the present commissioners in office.” At 
the close of his address President Nes- 
len declared that all would be in favor 
of his plan for official permanency. 

At this session Commissioner Apo- 
daca of New Mexico was introduced. 

Superintendent Lloyd of Ohio re- 
ported for the life insurance committee, 
centering its attention on war risk 
clauses. 


Saturday Morning Session 


At the Saturday morning session Mc- 
Cormack of Tennessee reported for the 
accident and health committee; Julian 
of Alabama reported for the committee 
on resolutions paying special tribute to 
the work of Commissioner Williams, the 
presence of Governor White and the 
hospitality of the hotel management 
headed by Manager D. O. Conwill. He 
had one off the record resolution, re- 
ferring to the fact that evidently Com- 
missioner Williams had skimped on the 
amount of liquor that could be bought 
in bottle or drink and as a penalty he 
stated that hereafter John Sharp Wil- 
liams, III., would be John Sharp Wil- 
liams, 34ths. 

Another resolution referred to the 


official retirement of Commissioner 
Knott of Florida, Jan. 1, 1941, 
after 30 years service. Commissioner 


Knott is a man of peerless character 
who has endeared himself to the com- 
missioners. Commissioner Julian  re- 
ferred in feeling terms to Col. Joseph 
Button, former Virginia commissioner, 
who served so long as secretary of the 
organization, and J. V. Barry, former 
Michigan commissioner, both of whom 
attend the convention and are familiarly 
known as the “Gold Dust twins.” 


Referred to TNEC Committee 


President Neslen received the off-the- 
record resolution regarding John Sharp 
Williams, 34ths, and said that it would 
be referred to the TNEC committee 
with power to act. 

Gontrum of Maryland reported on the 
casualty committee hearing, giving the 
recommendation of Commissioner Wa- 
ters of Texas, that the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance hereafter be 
empowered to collect the automobile ex- 
perience as a rate making basis. 

Read of Oklahoma, chairman exami- 
nations committee, presented its report. 
Inasmuch as Lloyd of Ohio, chairman 
of the life committee, had gone home 
the report was read by Commissioner 
Read of Oklahoma. 

Williams of Mississippi gave the re- 
port of the executive committee, saying 
that little had come before it. He rec- 
ommended utilizing the zone system, 
stating that the chairman in each zone 
should call a meeting of the commis- 
sioners in his bailiwick twice a year, 
between the two meetings, and report 
suggestions or recommendations to the 
executive committee chairmen, who, in 
turn, was instructed to bulletin these to 
all the commissioners. In this way it 
was expected that much helpful material 
would be developed. 


Automobile Finance Report 


Erickson of North Dakota reported 
for the unauthorized insurance commit- 
tee, stating that he would draw up a 
memo making recommendations which 
would appear in the copy of the pro- 





ceedings. Blackall of Connecticut re- 
ported for the automobile finance com- 
mittee, stating there is still considerable 
discussion among insurance people and 
the finance companies as to what course 
should be pursued. He called attention 
to the growth of the specialty com- 
panies and the organization of insurance 
companies by finance companies. ‘This 
movement injects into the picture an 
entirely new element. 


Bowles Added to Committee 


President Neslen announced that 
Bowies of Virginia would be added to 
the special committee to consider and 
report on new life mortality table. It 
was when Mr. Bowles was president 
that in his report he recommended the 
appointment of such a committee. 

McCormack of Tennessee again paid 
notable tribute to Commissioner Wil- 
liams of Mississippi for the magnificent 
entertainment that had been afforded, 
the way the convention had been han- 
dled and commented on the harmony 


that prevailed. Commissioner Williams 
in responding said that it gave genuine 
joy to the Mississippi people and other 
southern folks to have the meeting held 
in the “deep south.” 








HARTFORD NEXT 





Hartford was chosen as the place for 
the next annual meeting. When the 
commissioners arrived at Edgewater 
Park there was an effort made by the 
West Virginia department to have the 
meeting at White Sulphur Springs. 
Nashville was seeking the meeting. 
Lincoln, Neb., also put in a bid. Com- 
missioner Blackall of Connecticut im- 
mediately got busy and was able to 
secure the convention. It will likely be 
held the last week of June unless the 
hotel cannot accommodate the meeting 
at that time because of other commit- 
ments. If that date is not suitable it is 
then proposed to have the week of June 








invest in it does double duty. 





To Have and To Hold 


The special Modernized Systematic Savings Plan featured 
by the Bankers National Life Insurance Company is not only 


a good investment—it’s good business, and every dollar YOU 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of low cost 
ordinary life in event of death... all the advantages of 
endowment forms in event of survival .. . cash withdrawals 
without policy loan interest any time after payment of second 
premium ... guaranteed interest at the rate of 314% on 
savings ... privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary life 
rate at any time without evidence of insurability . . . payment 
of face amount plus savings in event of death . . . payment 


of face amount at end of 25 years. 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims he can invest 
the difference between low cost and endowment forms and 
be ahead of the game in event of premature death? 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums regularly ... 
of putting new principal and earnings to work earning in- 


terest at once, of avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and in the event of 
death pay his beneficiaries both his life insurance and savings 
accounts. Tell him the plan is also available to children ages 
1 day to 1444 years for educational and protection purposes, 
with or without waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 
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17. .While Hartford has lack of hotel 
facilities in that there is no large struc- 
ture, ample accommodations, Commis- 
sioner Blackall assyred the commission- 
ers, can be made at other hotels. 


BID FROM FLORIDA 


Commissioner W. V. Knott of Florida 
has extended an invitation to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners to hold its 1940 mid-year 
meeting in December at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. All who 
have stopped at this famous caravansary 
realize that it is one of the most suc- 
cessfully operated hotels in the country 
and many are enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of returning there for a convention. 
It would be particularly fitting, in the 
opinion of the Florida insurance people 
and state officials to hold the next mid- 
year meeting in their state in view of the 
fact that Commissioner Knott will re- 
tire from office Jan. 1, 1941, after 30 
years’ service in public life. He is re- 
garded as one of the conscientious, 
high-minded officials who has not made 
much noise but has done his work ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Another feature that would add to the 
proposed convention is the fact that 
Payne H. Midyette, prominent local 
agent at Tallahassee, will by that time 
have become president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, he now 
being vice-president. Therefore, the 
Florida Insurance Agents Association 
would take great pride in acting as local 
agency host. 











Ripples on the Shore 
of Gulf of Mexico 





The Western Insurance Commission- 
ers Conference consisting of those in the 
Pacific Coast and Mountain States had 
breakfast together Friday morning at 
the mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers at Edgewater Park, Miss. Earle of 
Oregon, the chairman, presided. Neslen 
of Utah is the secretary. The commis- 
sioners took up a number of questions 
that have a particular interest to their 
territory. 

Calvin Fentress, Jr., vice-president 
and treasurer Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany and Allstate Fire, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. companies, and Attorney Henry 
S. Moser of Chicago gave a reception 
in their suite Friday evening. 

Executive Vice-president Otto Patter- 
son and Vice-president Carlton Hines of 
the American Automobile, were at home 
in their suite before the banquet Thurs- 
day evening. 

There were three major entertainment 
features at the convention, the first be- 
ing the plantation dinner Wednesday 
night when the dining room was dark- 
ened and the tables lit by candles. All 
wore large straw hats with bandana 
handkerchiefs around their necks. A 
eoterie of Negro singers furnished the 
entertainment. The next was the ban- 
quet Thursday evening which was a 
highly enjoyable function with another 
group of Negroes singing and dancing. 
The last function was Friday evening 
when the barbecue and shrimp and 
oyster repast was served in the large 
garage. At 11 o’clock Friday evening 
there was a floor show furnished by 
white entertainers. 

Assistant [Illinois Director Roy L. 
Davis and Mrs. Davis drove down from 
their home in Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Davis 
intends to spend December in the south 
and Mr. Davis will join her during the 
Christmas vacation in Florida. 

De E. Bradshaw, president of the 
Woodmen of the World of Omaha, was 
present and will go to Florida to spend 
an extended vacation. 

J. A. O. Preus, vice-president W. A. 
Alexander & Co., well known Chicago 
agency, was present. Mr. Preus is former 
Minnesota state auditor, former Minne- 
sota state insurance commissioner and 
former governor of the state. 

F. V. Keesling, president of the West 
Coast Life of San Francisco, former 
president of the American Life Conven- 








View from insurance commissioners mid-winter meeting: (left to right)—Arthur F. Hail, chairman 
Lincoln National Life; Henry Moser, Chicago attorney; C. R. Fischer, lowa commissioner; J. P. Lorent- 


zen, general counsel Bankers Life 


of Iowa. 








tion, and former chairman of the A. L. C. 
Legal Section, was on hand enroute to 
New York to attend the Life Presidents 
meeting and the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 


teal 

Executive Vice-president J. F. Ramey 
of the Washington National of Evans- 
ton, Ill., wore a check golf suit and he 
became at once the cynosure of all eyes. 
It was stated that on the links birds and 
animals were badly frightened as he 
approached and hastened to their hiding 
places. 

J. E. Powell of Chattanooga, vice- 
president Provident Life & Accident, 
who had spoken before the mid-year 
meeting of the Arkansas Association of 
Insurance Agents, arrived at Edgewater 
Park. He is president of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. He 
was introduced to the conventioneers by 
Harold Gordon of Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the organization. 


Maurice V. Pew, former Iowa commis- 
sioner, and vice-president Farmers Auto- 
mobile Inter-Insurance Exchange of Los 
Angeles, shook hands with old friends. 


There were two former National presi- 
dents of the American Legion present, 
Commissioner John G. Emery of Michi- 
gan and Ray Murphy, former Iowa com- 
missioner, and now assistant general 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives in New York City. 

The two Ray Murphys at the conven- 
tion got their mail and telephone calls 
badly jumbled. One was Ray D. Murphy, 
vice-president Equitable Life of New 
York, and president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, and the other was Ray 
Murphy, former Iowa commissioner and 
now assistant general manager Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 


The brothers Werkenthin were on 
hand, Bernard being vice-president of 
the American National of Texas, and 
Max, who is an independent actuary at 
Austin, Tex., and was also actuary of 
the Louisiana department. 


President Neslen referred to a letter 
that had been received from the head 
of the Mexico insurance department, Mr. 
Neslen had extended an invitation to 
that official to be present. He remarked 
that he would not read the letter but 
would have it formally accepted and 
published in the minutes. Then sheep- 
ishly he said, “The entire letter is in 
Spanish.” 

L. A. Mack of the “Weekly Under- 
writer” of New York showed one after- 
noon moving pictures that he had taken 
at the previous commissioners’ conven- 
tion. 

The resolutions committee consisted of 
Julian of Alabama, chairman; Bowles, 
Virginia; Palmer, Illinois; Sullivan, 
Washington, and Boney, North Carolina. 

J. E. Chandler, advertising and pub- 
licity manager Sun Life of Montreal, 
accompanied Vice-president C. S. V. 
Branch to the commissioners’ meeting. 

Frank Young, office attorney for the 
Illinois department, arrived after the 
session began but the department was 
represented by Director Palmer and As- 
sistant Director Roy Davis. 

Morvin Duel, the new Wisconsin com- 
missioner, was cutting his eye teeth at 
the convention, this being his first ap- 
pearance. He is a former school man 





and served as county superintendent of 
schools. His entire life has been spent 
at Fond du Lac or nearby. He is a man 
of educational refinement and left a 
splendid impression. 

Commissioner Sullivan of Washington 
left in the midst of the meeting of the 
uniform countersignature law committee 
in order to fly to New York. 

Cc. J. Zimmerman, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual Life at Chicago, and 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters, flew back to Chicago from 
New Orleans, Friday, after giving his 
address at the commissioners’ meeting. 

R. F. Apodaca, new insurance commis- 
sioner of New Mexico, arrived the mid- 
dle of the week and was introduced at 
the Friday session. 

Commissioner Williams of Mississippi 
arranged for the revenue cutter to dock 
at Biloxi and a number of parties were 
taken out in the Gulf on it. 

Vice-president E. G. Simmons of the 
Pan-American Life had his large motor 
craft docked at Biloxi and gave a num- 
ber of parties on board as well as tak- 
ing some of the conventioneers on a ride. 

Charles F. Williams, president West- 
ern & Southern Life, chartered a yacht 
and for three or four days prior to the 
convention went to the mouth of the 
Mississippi 
Vice-president W. C. Safford accom- 
panied him. The guests were President 
Crawford H. Ellis, Vice-president E. G. 
Simmons, and Vice-president and Gen- 
eral Counsel E. G. McGivney of Pan 
American Life. Mr. Williams was host 
to a number of parties on the yacht at 
its dock at Biloxi. 

C. A. Craig, chairman of the board of 
the National Life & Accident of Nash- 
ville, appeared in three roles at the ses- 
sions. He was once on the staff of the 
Tennessee insurance department. He is 
a past president and one of the organ- 
izers of the Industrial Insurers Confer- 
ence and is now president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 

H. T. Dobbs, executive vice-president 
Industrial Life & Health of Atlanta, and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Industrial Insurers Conference, fore- 
went the “old plantation dinner,’ so that 
he might assist Commissioner Williams 
of Mississippi in the registration of the 
early evening delegates. 

A brave and gallant body of fishermen 
were President Frank P. Samford of the 
Liberty National Life of Birmingham, 
Secretary J. R. Leal and Vice-president 
H. Clay Evans Johnson of the Interstate 
Life & Accident of Chattanooga and Ex- 
ecutive Vice-president H. T. Dobbs of 
the Industrial Life & Health of Atlanta. 


Christmas Gift Suggestions 

Copies of the Ohio Insurance Laws, 
Annotated, and the Ohio Probate Code, 
1939 edition, published by the well 
known Anderson law book publishing 
company, make attractive Christmas 
gifts, and may be purchased from the 
National Underwriter Company’s book 
department, 420 East Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

All insurance statutes of Ohio up to 
and including Sept. 1, 1939, are con- 
tained in the 400 page Ohio Insurance 
Laws, Annotated, which sells for $4.50. 


to shoot ducks and geese. 


Klingbeil Honored for 25 


Years Prudential Service 


DETROIT.—F. L.. Klingbeil, man- 
ager Prudential ordinary agency, re- 
ceived a gold badge and certificate of 
membership in the Prudential Old 
Guard at a banquet given in his honor 
by the company on his 25th anniversary 
with it. The agency force presented a 
leather-bound volume containing con- 
gratulations of the staff, together with 
241 “apps” for $1,222,274 of new busi- 
ness and over $5,000,000 of group busi- 
ness written in his honor the past 60 
days. 

A. E. N. Gray, assistant secretary, 
was toastmaster. He traced Mr. Kling- 
beil’s history with the company from 
the time he started as a clerk in the 
home office in 1915, through his service 
as industrial manager in New Jersey, 
inspector in Philadelphia and superin- 
tendent in Portland, Me., and later in 
Cleveland, whence he transferred to the 
ordinary department as manager in De- 
troit in 1931. 

The 60 attending included ordinary 
agents, office force, group and brokerage 
departments and medical, legal and 
mortgage loan representatives as well 
as out-of-town managers. Congratula- 
tions were extended by Harold Heller, 
who presented the volume and applica- 
tions for the agency; Walter Brown, 
Cleveland manager, speaking for the Old 
Guard and other Prudential agencies; 
T. D. Miller, supervisor of ordinary 
agencies, for the home office; George 
Stecker, 45-year industrial manager, for 
the 350 industrial agents in Detroit; 
Robert Craig, for the group department; 
R. T. Smith, manager Travelers, for the 
Qualified Life Underwriters, and E. P. 
Balkema, Northwestern National, for 
the Associated Life General Agents & 
Managers. 

Harry Weiting, newly appointed To- 
ledo ordinary manager, and Leo Thomas, 
leading producer of the agency, who 
wrote $24,500,000 in one year and 
thereby became the leading producer in 
13 companies simultaneously, were in- 
troduced. Mr. Klingbeil paid tribute to 
A. A. Rosenfeld, newest agent, who set 
a quota of one “app” for every year of 
Mr. Klingbeil’s association with the 
company, and made it. 











The book is specially bound in durable 
blue fabrikoid, with gold lettering. 
Agents, attorneys, brokers, adjusters, 
and home office men will find the vol- 
ume useful in their work and handy for 
refercnce, 

The Ohio Probate Code has comments 
by Grover C. Hosford of the Cleveland 
bar and contains uniform rules of prac- 
tice, source notes, comparative legisla- 
tion, cross references, and table of paral- 
lel sections. Each section is keyed to 
Page’s Digest and Ohio Jurisprudence. 
It has 194 pages, a green cloth binding, 
and sells for $2.50. 
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Linton Sees U. S. Control 
Threat to Reserve System 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


achieve a standard of living that will 
eclipse anything that we have been able 
to attain in the past.” 

In answer to statements that state 
supervising of insurance is inadequate 
and therefore the federal government 
should enter into the picture in the role 
of supervisor, Mr. Linton pointed out 
that a remarkably efficient system of 
state supervision has developed during 
the last 70 years, tested in the crucible 
of the unprecedented depression of the 
1930’s. The state system gave an ex- 
cellent account of itself measured by all 
standards applicable to undertakings of 
comparative magnitude. Life companies 
forced into receivership involved only 
2.1 percent of the total assets of all com- 
panies from 1930 to 1936. Policies of 
most of these companies were reinsured 
with liens representing the impairments 
of the reserves of the original company. 
The total of these liens represented less 
than 1 percent of the total assets of all 
life companies. Under good manage- 
ment these liens are being reduced. In 
most instances they will finally dis- 
appear so that all values originally pro- 
vided in the policy will be fully restored. 
In the majority of the cases the death 
claims continue to be paid despite the 
liens. 


Bank Experience Poor 


In comparing this record with federal 
supervision of banks, Mr. Linton said 
that from 1930 to 1933 there were 2,310 
member banks of the federal reserve 
system which suspended payment, repre- 
senting more than one-fourth of the 
total number of banks and holding 11 
percent of the total deposits of the sys- 
tem. 

One of the most important safeguards 
inherent in state supervision is the sys- 
tem of checks and balances existing be- 
cause of the fact that the authority is 
not centralized in one place. When an 
institution has to do with tens of mil- 
lions of people there is always a danger 
that politics will enter into its control 
and endanger its security. When the 
authority is not centralized the mistake 
in one state affects only a fraction of the 
institution and can be corrected before 
serious damage has been done. By con- 
centrating the authority in one agency 
which has jurisdiction over the entire 
country, there will be grave danger that 
irreparable damage resulting from hon- 
est mistakes or from political dema- 
goguery may be inflicted upon the 
institution. The failures of state super- 
vision which have occurred in the past 
have been failures of men and not of the 
system. Obviously men might fail in a 
nationwide system and the resulting 
— would be correspondingly mag- 
nified. 


Provides Flexible System 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has furnished the 
means of consultation and conference 
whereby the supervision of 48 separate 
states have been coordinated so that a 
minimum of difficulties from overlapping 
authority has been experienced. This 
system is flexible and therefore able to 
adapt itself to the widely differing con- 
ditions existing. 

The provisions of the federal old age 
social security plan are of especial in- 
terest to the life insurance business, Mr. 
Linton said. He commended the elim- 
ination of the lump sum death benefit 
and the substitution of the monthly in- 
come payments for dependents. The 
monthly payment for the care of de- 
pendent children will be of outstanding 
value to the mass of wage earners who 
by themselves would not be in a position 
to make such provisions for their chil. 
dren. Actuarial estimates indicate a 
lower ultimate level of cost for the new 
Survivors’ benefits than for the lump 
sum benefits payable upon death before 
age 65. The revised act increases the 








amounts payable to workers retiring 
within the next 15 years. Mr. Linton 
said this is a cardinal principle found 
in all sound pension plans. 

The most important question is the 
probable cost of the revised program. 
It is estimated that the proposed pay- 
roll taxes which rise to a maximum of 
6 percent by 1949 will be sufficient to 
cover the current outgo under the new 
plan until about 1955. After that the 
outgo is estimated to exceed 6 percent 
of the payroll. It was originally esti- 
mated that the eventual cost of the old 
age benefits would be 9.35 percent of the 
payroll. Later estimates are now as 
high as 14.65 percent of the payroll. 
Although the best of these estimates are 
no .more than informed guesses as to 
what may possibly occur in the future, 
they do indicate trends that should be 
carefully heeded. Figures released by 
the Social Security Board indicate that 
the cost of the revised program is likely 
to be considerably below 14.65 per cent, 
Mr. Linton said. He estimated the per- 
centage as being between 10 and 11 per- 
cent of payrolls. “It will be hard enough 
to meet benefits which may possibly 
cost, say 10% percent of payrolls, but 
to add another 4 percent would court 
disaster.” 


Benefits Low Income Group 


In considering what the attitude of the 
life insurance business should be to- 
wards the social security program, Mr. 
Linton said that the general opinion is 
that the benefits will extend primarily 
to the low income earning group who 
would not be able to make voluntary 
provisions against the contingencies 
covered by the plan. In the case of 
those with larger incomes included in 
the system, life insurance will still be 
necessary to provide for contingencies 
which properly should not be covered 
by social insurance. In fact many in- 
cluded in the social security system will 
find the cost of a program of relatively 
complete family protection more nearly 
within their reach in view of the start on 
the program provided by the social 
security benefits. 

The attention focused upon monthly 
incomes will lead many policyholders to 
think of life insurance in terms of what 
it will provide each month and in turn 
lead to a realization of the need for more 
adequate protection. For those not in- 
cluded in the federal plan the talk about 
social security will be a stimulus to pro- 
vide increased family and old age pro- 
tection through the use of life insurance. 


Provide Basic Protection. 


In considering the subject of social 
insurance it should be kept constantly 
in mind that its proper function is to 
provide merely a basic minimum of pro- 
tection and not to remove the need 
of making more adequate provisions 
through individual thrift and initiative. 
Mr. Linton quoted the Social Security 
Board’s statement that “it is impossible 
under any social insurance system to 
provide ideal security for every indi- 
vidual. The practical objective is to 
provide benefits that provide a minimum 
degree of social security and as a basis 
upon which the worker, through his own 
efforts, will have a better chance to pro- 
vide adequately for his individual secur- 
ity.” 

Must Be Limited 


The test of the effect of the govern- 
mental social security measures on life 
insurance depends upon whether or not 
benefits remain within the proper limits. 
Any action interfering with the oppor- 
tunity and need of the individual, in 
accordance with his ability, to make 
additional provisions for family and old 
age protection should be vigorously 
opposed. There should be vigorous op- 
position to all proposals to sell insurance 
and annuities and services in competi- 
tion with private companies. With the 
taxing power to back it up such activity 
can undermine and demoralize the type 
of individual enterprise which has done 
much to make America great. In that 
direction lies state socialism, the danger- 





Protective Life Agents Win 
The Rewards of Quality 


—a larger income from both first year and 
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—more prestige through contacts with 
higher income groups 


—high standing in their home communities 
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“A quality Company with quality agents writing 
quality business on quality people.” 
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ous concentration of power in the cen- 
tral government and an ultimate threat 
to the basic liberties of the people. 
“Life insurance is now rendering a 
higher order of service and it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that efforts are 
continually being made to improve that 
service. Close attention is being given 
to ways and means of selecting, training 
and compensating field representatives 
so that they may better serve the public. 
It is no easy task to sell an intangible, 
deferred service such as life insurance 
in competition with the many tangible 
products of modern science and industry 
which provide immediate satisfaction. 


Powerful Stabilizing Influence 


“Today, in a world that sadly needs 
stability, the institution of life insurance 
stands out as a powerful stabilizing in- 
fluence. It represents individual enter- 
prize mobilized to provide security for 
the average man or woman. To insure 
that the institution shall continue to 
perform this invaluable service we must 
give attention to 4 number of things 
above and beyond our daily administra- 
tive tasks. lt is of the utmost impor- 
tance that this nation remain at peace 
so that it may contribute to the building 
of a better and more stable world; that 
the fiscal affairs of the government 
be placed upon a sound basis; that 
the present effective supervision of in- 
surance by the states be continued with- 
out the threat of federal control; and 
finally that social security measures be 
limited to their proper sphere.” 





Personalities Featuring 
Insurance Commissioners 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


before the appraisal committee. He is 
a member of the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers and believes in 
competent work done in this direction. 

Fischer of Iowa, another comer that 
has decided opinions especially as to 
companies owning real estate, has taker 
a decided step in endeavoring to force 
life companies to sell farms that have 
been held beyond the proverbial five 
years. He also participated in a num- 
ber of discussions and is a man who has 
independent ideas and gives promise to 
be one of the convention leaders. 

Lloyd of Ohio became known to the 
commissioners in attending their con- 
ventions when he was executive secre- 
tary of the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He is a former newspa- 
per man, former state senator, suave, 
penetrating in his studies and deter- 
mined in his objectives. He has a 
friendly temperament and is always 
ready with a cordial handshake. 

Judge Lucas of Missouri, another 
newcomer, left a very fine impression. 
Missouri is a red hot political state and 
the insurance superintendent has _ to 
watch his step. He was placed in his 
position after an experience on the 
bench which gives him a rather judi- 
cial attitude. 


Caminetti Aloof from Influence 


Judge Caminetti of California has a 
decided judicial bent of mind. While 
he was on the bench, in his personal 
conduct and associations, he attempted 
to be entirely independent and free from 
all entanglements. He wanted to view 
every question and reach his decision 
without personal influence or obliga- 
tion. He is carrying this same senti- 
ment with him in the commissioner’s 
office. He shuns any advances from in- 
surance people wherein he feels an at- 
tempt is being made to cultivate him 
unduly. He perhaps is carrying this 
course too far and in attending the con- 
vention at Edgewater Park he probably 
realized that a great majority of insur- 
ance people are not seeking to prejudice 
insurance commissioners. They extend 
little courtesies here and there, they aim 
to be cordial and realize that personal 
acquaintance is always beneficial when 
people talk over vexing problems. 

Duel of Wisconsin, a former school 
man, well educated, exceedingly well read, 











As the flash bulb went off at meeting of insurance commissioners 
convention (Harry H. Fuller, photographer) : 

First row—(left to right)—Ernest Palmer, [llinois insurance di- 
rector; E. H. Henning, vice-president Illinois Bankers Life; Chase Smith, 
general counsel Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty; E. A. Smith, Jr., Pacific 


Mutual Life. 


Second row—Alex MacDonald, Wyoming commissioner; H. P. Ham- 
mond, actuary Travelers; L. J. Kavanaugh, Colorado commissioner. 








keeps posted on public affairs. He is 
afflicted physically with arthritis but his 
mind is alert and when he speaks he 
has something to say. He made a 
shining record as state senator. He is 
thoroughly conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his duties. He expresses 
himself in a very easy but convincing 
manner. 

Woodward of Texas, the life insur- 
ance commissioner and chairman of the 
board, gives every evidence of being one 
of the association’s strong foundations. 
He is a sensible, sane man who has his 
own opinions and who speaks from the 
ground floor rather than the treetops. 

McCormack of Tennessee, again in 
the harness after having a previous ex- 
perience as commissioner, is one of the 
rugged, robust personalities who par- 
ticipates in a number of committees and 
always acts with precision. He is care- 
ful in what he says and does. He is 
proud of his state and he desires to 
maintain a strongly administered depart- 
ment, 

Colorado’s representation at the con- 
vention will no longer see the trick 
standing collar and square derby hat of 
Jackson Cochrane. Commissioner Kav- 
anaugh is an attorney. He does not 
inject himself unnecessarily into the 
activities, but is alwavs on hand. He is 
willing to learn and is regarded as a 
very safe man at the wheel in his state. 


Wheelhorses on Hand 


Naturally wheelhorses like Major 
Harrison of Arkansas, Holmes of Mon- 
tana, Sullivan of Washington, Earle of 
Oregon, Bowles of Virginia, can be 
counted upon to give expression to their 
views in rather vociferous terms. Earle 
is the most militant one in the entire 
convention. He has pronounced views 
on every question that comes up. 

Boney of North Carolina is probably 
as conservative as any of the commis- 
sioners. He does not get far from the 
oft and long traveled road. He does not 
believe in fantasies or isms. His colleague 
in South Carolina, the youthful looking 
handsome Sam King, who with his 
pleasant southern, modulated voice 











never fails to say, “Now before I leave 
I want to have a good talk with you,” is 
a captivating personality. 

Altogether the commissioners are a 
splendid lot of men. No one can be at 
their conventions without realizing that 
they are trying to do the fair and honest 
thing. Personally I would rather rely on 
their judgment combined than any fed- 
eral administrator at Washington. They 
work at the grass roots. They are in 
closer touch with the people, they dislike 
dictators and they are entirely human. I 
take off my hat to the entire crowd. 


Life Counsel Group 
Meets in New York 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


jority subscribes to both the official re- 
ports and to the national reporter cov- 
ering their own state. The principal 
objection to the official state reports was 
apparently slowness of publication. 

With regard to duplication of text 
books, it was indicated that the major- 
ity would be glad to have text approved 
by the bar association and would be 
guided thereby. 

The final set paper of the meeting 
was read by Joseph H. Collins, assistant 
general counsel of Metropolitan Life, 
who spoke on “Problems in Drafting 
Policy Forms.” 

The final session Wednesday after- 
noon was devoted to reading reports of 
various committees. 

The spring meeting will be held at 
Hot Springs, Va., May 27-28. 

Criticises Plaintiffs’ Tactics 

The interests of insurance companies 
in law suits are constantly being prej- 
udiced by improper statements and mis- 
conduct of counsel for plaintiff, Earl F. 
Morris of the legal department of Mid- 
land Mutual Life declared. This is a 
difficult situation, for plaintiff’s counsel 
frequently seeks to prejudice and inflame 
the passions and emotions of the jury 











in favor of his clients, playing up the 
fact that the beneficiary may be a widow 
with several children and in nearly desti- 
tute circumstances whereas the defend- 
ant is a huge “soulless” corporation. 
Statements and conduct which are held 
to be improper and prejudicial by some 
courts will be admitted by others and 
the defense objection overruled, Mr. 
Morris said. One of the most difficult 
questions to decide is when to object. 
Much of the difficulties arise during 
plaintiff's argument, due to the fact that 
most courts allow a reasonable latitude 
in what is said. Argument is supposed 
to be a persuasive statement by counsel 
of the reason why the evidence supports 
his client’s claim or defense, Mr. Morris 
said. From this it should follow, Mr. 
Morris said, that the argument must be 
confined to the evidence and the reason- 
able deductions and inferences drawn 
therefrom; that to go beyond this is mis- 
conduct, and this is in fact the rule. 


Cites Types of Misconduct 


There are three types of misconduct, 
he said: argument for which there is no 
basis in the record, improper argument 
relating to special verdicts and inter- 
rogatories, and that which appeals to 
sympathy, passion or prejudice. The 
most common is the latter type. Mr. 
Morris discussed what must be done to 
“save the record.” If the misconduct 
is so bad that the court should stop the 
argument to insure a fair trial, the de- 
fendant’s counsel need do nothing to 
take advantage of it. 

Another question is whether the mis- 
conduct is so prejudicial as to require a 
new trial or reversal. Questions to de- 
cide are whether this misconduct was 
induced by arguments or remarks of the 
opposing counsel, whether it will mis- 
lead, improperly influence or prejudice 
the jury against the defendant, and 
whether this prejudice or misconduct 
was corrected or removed by suitable 
instructions and appropriate disciplinary 
measures of the court. 


Pa. Mortgage Investments 


Morris Duane of Duane, Morris & 
Heckscher, Philadelphia, gave a_ paper, 
“The Protection of Mortgage Investors 
Under the Law of Pennsylvania.” His 
conclusion was that small mortgages on 
individually owned real estate are still 
among the safest investments and are a 
real contribution to community life. Fur- 
thermore, unless all financing is to be done 
by the government, industrial mortgages 
will continue properly to offer an active 
field for the investment of those having 
large sums to invest, such as life compa- 
nies. Large scale housing projects, in 
some of which mortgage loans are guar- 
anteed by the government, seem to be a 
new and probably permanent feature of 
American life. All of these loans and 
particularly small mortgages would be 
more attractive if the methods of fore- 
closure were more efficient and swifter, 
and if certain clauses which have proved 
valuable in Pennsylvania experience were 
included in the mortgage provisions under 
other state laws. The Pennsylvania law 
and practice is favorable to mortgagees in 
many important respects but it is also 
favorable to mortgagors because it cre- 
ated better borrowing opportunities to 
those who wish to build or buy their own 
homes or to finance their industry. 

The insurance companies have had a 
rather somber time during the period of 
depreciated real estate values and the 
large participation mortgage has produced 
many difficult problems under such condi- 
tions. He expressed confidence, however, 
that there will be a revival of interest in 
mortgage investments and that it is the 
time now to improve the law governing 
such investments so that they will appeal, 
as they have for the past half century in 
Pennsylvania, to corporate as well as indi- 
vidual investors. 





C. V. Cochran, Kansas City manager 
of the General American Life, has just 
been elected head of the Quarterback 
Club, a unique organization of alumni 
of the University of Kansas. 
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President Grant Highly Honored 





W. T. Grant, president of Business 
Men’s Assurance, is shown here in his 
office with his secretary, Verena Bau- 
mert, acknowledging with appreciation 
the reports of a special campaign of 
service to B. M. A. policyowners, which 
resulted in a record month for the com- 
pany. The campaign was centered on 
his birth month. During the past year 
Mr. Grant has served as president of 
the American Life Convention, as a 
director of the newly formed Institute 
of Life Insurance and in the same year 
the company which he founded cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary. 

Because of his unusual faculty of mak- 
ing friends easily and his keen personal 
interest in the welfare of the sales rep- 
resentatives of the B. M. A., it was not 
surprising that the salesmen insisted on 
a sales campaign in his honor during 


November. Unlike most campaigns, this 
one had as its major objective, service 
to policyowners, a goal suggested by 
Mr. Grant’s own record of service to the 
institution of life insurance. 


Costigan Outstanding Man 


During the month 224 B. M. A. rep- 
resentatives qualified for special recogni- 
tion and the most outstanding record 
was achieved by R. J. Costigan, man- 
ager of the Kansas City branch office. 
To Mr. Costigan goes the “President’s 
Trophy” in recognition of his achieve- 
ment. 

On Nov. 30, which was Mr. Grant’s 
birthday anniversary, he was deluged 
with greetings expressing the warm per- 
sonal friendship of friends within his 
own company and throughout the in- 
surance field. 





DOUBLE PROTECTION 


Designed for the man whose 
family responsibilities out- 
weigh his ability to finance 
sufficient permanent life 
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insurance. 


Since Union Mutual began 
writing this contract last July 
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Successful Plan 


Is Agent's “Boss” 


CINCINNATI—The idea that a life 
insurance man is his own boss was de- 
clared “silly” by H. A. Hedges, general 
agent Equitable Life of Iowa, Kansas 
City, in a talk on “Planning Your 
Work” before the Cincinnati Life Un- 
derwriters Association. Everyone knows 
that any successful man has a plan 
which has bossed his actions, Mr. 
Hedges asserted. Mr. Hedges said that 
maybe the “something for nothing” 
philosophy has done something to every- 
one, and possibly “we have got into the 
idea of getting something for nothing.” 
Because every man is human, he needs 
a wallop to wake him up. The aver- 
age agent, he said, stumbles over more 
business than he writes. An agent 
should ask himself every day: “Why 
should anybody buy life insurance from 
me?” . When the time comes when peo- 
ple do not tell him about life insurance 
prospects, he said he wants to stop 
selling, 


Six Questions to Ask 


_Mr. Hedges said there are six ques- 
tions an agent may use successfully in 
selling; if a prospect can answer the 
third question, satisfactorily to himself, 
the agent might as well put on his hat 
and walk out. 

“What year did you leave school ” 

“From then until now you have un- 
doubtedly saved some money?” 

“If you continue to save money as 
you have in the period since you left 
school, will it do the things you have 
been dreaming about?” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Prospect that 
a serious minded man should do some- 
thing about that?” 

“Do you know how much income 
your life insurance will give you at age 
60 or 65?” 

“If I prepare a brief showing our 





savings plan, will you give me an in- 
terview at 5 o’clock next Friday after- 
noon?” 

During the second call, Mr, Hedges 
said, the agent should remind the pros- 
pect of the things he said in the first 
interview: “You said this and this.” The 
plan suggested must be carefully laid 
out and must be fitted to a particular 
problem. Agents are likely to sell the 
pasteboard world series ticket rather 
than the ball game. Too often, Mr. 
Hedges said, an agent shows the pros- 
pect where he is going to sit and what 
the price is. The prospect must first 
be shown the ball game. 


Don’t Pay Off on First Down 


Lots of football teams, Mr. Hedges 
stated, can play between the ten-yard 
lines, but a man must know what he is 
about on the one-yard line. “We don’t 
pay off on first downs either in football 
or life insurance,” Mr. Hedges said. 

It is about time for some agents to 
purchase certain securities. These, he 
said, are never sold below par: Cour- 
age, honesty, loyalty, courtesy, gener- 
osity, and faith. 

Mr, Hedges was introduced by Judd 
Benson, manager home office agency 
Union Central Life. Mr. Benson said 
the directors had agreed to underwrite 
a $450 Christmas at a school for back- 
ward children. The money was spent, 
he said, only after a budget had been 
carefully prepared by the teachers at 
the school, and it included only necessi- 
ties. L. B. Scheuer, State Mutual, said 
the film “Yours Truly, Ed Graham,” 
had been shown before 40 civic groups 
and that it is still available for show- 
ings without charge until the funds pro- 
vided have been exhausted. 





In prospecting remember that during 
the next 12 months, in all probability, 
2,200,000 children will be born, and 30,- 
000,000 children will be sent to school 
by parents who wish to see them be 
graduated. 
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TNEC Inquiry Digs Into Federal Reserve Afiairs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





“Second—it seems to me that one of 
the most important things now is for 
you to write the people here in Wyan- 
dotte county a letter of appreciation— 
thank them for their good work. 

“For instance: when a judge on the 
bench lays judicial matters aside and 
goes out to work for you, that should 
be acknowledged in a letter that shows 
feeling. 

“If you are too busy to do this send 
us your stationery and we will have 
the proper letters written for each and 
every one, send them back and you can 
sign them or you can make such changes 
as you like. Rest assured that they 
will be written in the proper spirit and 
they will be written to fit the case. 


“Great Secret” Discovered 


“Third—we do not know what your 
ambition is—no one has told us—but a 


great secret has been discovered by 
me. If you should like to continue as 


superintendent of insurance for the 
fourth, fifth, sixth or seventh term and 
so on, this secret will enable you to do 
it. It is not necessary to talk about 
it now but in a short time plans should 
be laid. However, the work would be 
done so unobtrusively that no one would 
realize your ambition or the point at 
which you were driving until the proper 
time. 

“Think the matter over and if at any 
time in the future you are in a receptive 
mood, we could discuss my plan. 

“In this campaign something was 
learned by me about politics; it seems 
that there are four essentials (a) some 
money; (b) some brains (c) hard work 
and (d) friends. 

“It requires some money to acquire 
ammunition and guns and to plant them 
in the right spot; it requires brains to 
know what to do and how to do it and 
to know what your opponent is doing 
and then to outgeneral him; it requires 
hard work because nothing worth while 
can be accomplished without hard work; 
it requires friendships with whom one 
can trade and with whom one may work 
—friends who can turn the trick for one. 


“Determined to Win” 


“Perhaps we did not do everything 
exactly and precisely as you ordered be- 
cause we were enthusiastic and deter- 
mined to win; we used our judgment but 
in looking back over the ground over 
which we traveled no errors can be 
seen by us. 

“We spent money—it was necessary 
to do it—but you will never know what 
we spent; in fact we do not know our- 
selves and that is the way it will rest 
if anything comes up in the future. But 
in my opinion nothing will come up in 
the future because there would be too 
much to investigate. 

“Tt is our impression that more money 
was spent in this campaign than prob- 
ably in any other campaign in Kansas; 
it rolled as freely as water running down 
stream. 

“Some time, if you wish me to do so, 
it will be a pleasure to write you some- 
thing of the intricacies of this last cam- 
paign and you would acknowledge that 
we played the game to win. 

“My ambition in life is to win every 
time—the goal always is in sight, with 
a steady tramp to that goal—never al- 
lowing myself to be deflected from a 
path that leads directly to the goal. 


Relied on Senator Vincent 


_“Tt seems to me that you are in a po- 
sition now to get anything you wish 
along political lines, although it is our 
impression that some fight will be made 
on you at the next session of the leg- 
islature; but we can find out in ad- 
vance what they wish to do and Sena- 
tor Vincent, if you will pardon a slang 
expression, will have the ‘low down’ on 
it. 

“You must take off your hat to him 





when it comes to politics. He knows 
a great deal about the game and will 
place the cards on the table in a man- 
ner that everything will move along 
satisfactorily to all concerned; he will 
smooth the rough edges. 

“Senator Vincent has been in politics 
for a quarter of a century and six years 
and he loves to smile at the other fel- 
low. He has an attractive smile that 
sinks deeply into the hearts of oppo- 
nents. 

“Congratulations 
wishes. 


and very best 
Sincerely yours, 
W. H. Gregory.” 


Senator Vincent an Officer 


Mr. Holt said that Senator Vincent 
was an active vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve at that time and a member 
of the board. 

Turning to specific reinsurance deals, 
Gesell questioned Mr. Holt on the Pro- 
viders Life, which Federal Reserve re- 
insured in 1926. He said that Mr. Hern- 
don had approached them with the sug- 
gestion that the Providers Life could 
be bought. 

“Weren’t you people a little surprised 
to have the special examiner of the Kan- 
sas department say he had an insurance 
company for you to buy?” asked Gesell. 
Mr. Holt explained that the proposal 
caused no surprise because Mr. Herndon 
“had often told us about engineering 
deals for the Royal Union Life of Des 
Moines, Ia.” 

“He was 
companies, as 
Gesell asked. 

“T suppose so, because he certainly 
brokered this one to us.” 

Mr. Holt went on to say that Federal 


insurance 
goes?” 


then brokering 
the expression 








Reserve paid Mr. Herndon a commis- 
sion of $1 per $1,000 of insurance or 
approximately $9,500. However, he said, 
the check was not drawn to Mr. Hern- 
don’s order but to that of Carl Will- 
brand, Kansas City, Mo., attorney, be- 
cause “Mr, Herndon didn’t want the 
records of the company to show he re- 
ceived a commission in this reinsurance 
matter.” 

“Did he so state that to you?” Gesell 
asked. 

“He stated that in a directors’ meet- 
ing,’ said Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Holt said that Mr. Herndon’s com- 
mission, reported on by Mr. Herndon 
in his examination, was listed as “at- 
torney fees and expenses in connection 
with the reinsurance of the Providers 
Life” and that it was carried on the 
company’s books as legal expense. Mr. 
Holt said he was not familiar with what 
commissions were paid by the people 
who were selling the company to Fed- 
eral Reserve. 


Got 5 Percent 


Mr. Holt said that in addition to the 
$9,500 commission Mr, Herndon re- 
ceived a 5 percent commission, amount- 
ing in all to about $5,000, on the first 
year premiums on Providers Life busi- 
ness rewritten in the Federal Reserve 
Life. 

“What did Mr. Herndon do to earn 
this $5,000?” asked Gesell. 

“He got the insurance department to 
approve the rewrite contract,” said Mr. 
Holt. 

“That was the quid pro quo?” 

"ves, ‘Sire’ 

“How do you know that, Mr. Holt?” 

“Well, I was active with Mr. Greg- 
ory in the management of the company 


At the insurance commissioners convention at Edgewater Park, 


Miss.: 


First row—George Merigold, legislative counsel] Prudential; Frank 
Yetka, Minnesota commissioner: (inset) C. S. V. Branch, vice-president 


Sun Life of Canada. 


Second row—C. C. Neslen, Utah commissioner; J. B. Gontrum, 


Maryland commissioner: 





and I had a thorough knowledge of that 
5 percent.” 

“Were you present when the bargain 
was made? Did you hear Mr. Herndon 
say that that was what he would do 
for this quid pro quo?” 

“No, I don’t recollect being present, 
It was just common knowledge between 
Mr. Gregory and myself.” 

“Did Mr. Gregory tell you that?” 

eS.” 

; anid you talk to Mr. Herndon about 
it?” 
Gave Herndon Checks 


“T even gave him some checks from 
the agency on part of that commis- 
sion.” 

“You 
checks?” 

“Ves.” 

“But did you talk to him about why 
he was getting it?” 

“Ves ” 


“What did he say?” 

“T don’t remember. I know I talked 
to him, of course, but I can’t remember 
any conversation like that.” 

“And you know from your acquaint- 
ance and transactions with Mr. Gregory 
and Mr. Herndon at that time that that 
was the reason why he received this 
5 percent participation.” 

“That’s right.” 


Union National Deal Blocked 


The Federal Reserve’s reinsurance of 
the Union National, a company started 
by W.-H. Gregory shortly before, was 
at first attempted as a merger, but this 
was blocked by the Kansas department, 
there being nou provision under the Kan- 
sas law for mergers of insurance com- 
panies. However, in anticipation of this 
merger, which involved trading of Fed- 
eral Reserve stock for Union National 
stock, 10,000 shares of Federal Reserve 
stock had been issued, 8,000 of them 
being for the Union National stockhold- . 
ers on the basis of $15 a share and the 
remaining 2,000 going principally to W. 

Gregory on the basis of $15 a share. 
When the merger attempt was blocked, 
Mr. Holt testified, the 8,000 shares were 
sold to W. H. Gregory for $10 a share. 


“Had to Do Something” 


“As I recall it now, they had to do 
something with that stock which had 
been authorized and which was un- 
issued because we were told by Mr. 
Gregory that under the laws of Kansas 
you couldn’t have authorized stock and 
unissued,” Mr. Holt explained. 

“So you had to issue them to some- 
body,” Gesell commented. 

“And we had to get the money for 
them,” Mr. Holt added. “We had to 
get the par value for them. That was 
the way it was put up to me.” 

Mr. Holt said that Mr. Gregory and 
D. H. Holt, the witness’ father, bor- 
rowed $40,000 to pay for half of the 
8,000 shares and that Mr. Gregory gave 
the Federal Reserve four $10,000 checks 
for the other half, the checks being 
carried as cash in office. The checks 
were not cashed he said, until they were 
made good by the accumulation of com- 
missions on the agency contract, this 
being a period of several months. 

Explaining what Mr. Gregory did with 
the 8,000 shares he acquired in this fash- 
ion, Mr. Holt continued: 

“After a short time Mr. Gregory de- 
cided that the Federal Reserve would 
reinsure the Union National and would 
liquidate it and then the Union National 
would liquidate and that took place. 


Bought at $10, Sold at $50 


“There was quite a demand in Kan- 
sas City, Kan., at that time for shares 
of stock in the Federal Reserve Life 
Insurance Company. Practically all of 
the Union National stockholders resided 
in Kansas City, Kan. After the rein- 
surance and before the liquidation, 4 
group of Mr. Gregory’s agency men 
submitted the proposition to these Union 
National stockholders that if they did 
not want their $120,000 back, that they 
could get stock in the Federal Reserve 
in lieu of their money at $50 a share.” 


remember giving him the 
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“At how much?” Gesell interposed. 

“Fifty dollars a share.” 

“Mr. Gregory. bought this for ten, 
didn’t he?” Gesell asked. 

“That’s right, and it was the Gregory 
stock which was traded to the Union 
National. stockholders so that eventually 
Gregory was sole stockholder of the Un- 
ion National and received $120,000 as- 
sets that the Union National had and 
the Union National stockholders had 
stock in the Federal Reserve Life Insur- 
atice Company.” 


Herndon Got Approval 


Asked who obtained the Kansas de- 
partment’s approval for the reinsurance 
deal, Mr. Holt said that it was W. K. 
Herndon, the department’s exanfiner. 

“Was there any quid pro quo in this 
case?” asked Gesell. 

“T am not up on my Latin, but if you 
mean what I think you mean, there 
was,’ was Mr. Holt’s reply, . which 
caused considerable laughter. 

“T mean consideration, benefit,” said 
Gesell. “What did Mr. Herndon get, 
if anything, for getting approval of the 
Kansas department?” 

“There are so many of these quid pro 
quos that I am having a little trouble 
getting them straight.” 

“Will you look at page 28 of your 
previous sworn statement and see if that 
testimony there refreshes your recollec- 
tion as to what it was.” 

“It does.” 

“Now will you tell us what it was 
from your present recollection?” 

“Mr. Gregory agreed to pay Colonel 
Herndon $25,000 as soon as he could 
liquidate the $120,000 of assets of the 
Union National.” 

“Were you present when that agree- 
ment was made?” 

“T was there.” 

“Did he give his note or enter into 
some contract with Mr. Herndon at this 
time?” 


Holt Typed Letter 


“He wrote him a letter. 
write it. I wrote the letter.” 

“What did the letter say, Mr. Holt, 
in effect? We are getting a copy of it.” 

“In effect, if this is the letter I am 
thinking of, it said that he was turn- 
ing over to him 10 certificates of Fed- 
eral Reserve stock of 100 shares each, 
and that he agreed to rebuy these cer- 
tificates from Colonel Herndon at $25 
a share at some date in the future. The 
probable date is probably given in the 
letter.” 

“Is that a copy of the letter?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You say you dictated this?” 

“No, I wrote it on the typewriter.” 


Letter Is Read 


The letter, which was read by Gesell, 
was signed by W. H. Gregory and stated 
that ‘if for any reason I cannot raise 
the money at that time (July 1, 1927) 
you are to deliver to me at the said 
price of $25 a share all the said shares 
for which I can pay you and I am to 
have an option on any remaining shares 
at the price of $25 a share if I can ar- 
range satisfactorily to you the payment 
for my remaining shares.” 

Mr. Holt said that Mr. Herndon sold 
500 shares back to Mr. Gregory for 
$12,500 but that he did not know what 
happened to the remaining 500. 

“Do you know why this transaction 
was handled in this way?” asked Gesell. 


Reason for Procedure 


“This transaction was handled in this 
Way so that the insurance department 
of Kansas would approve the trade of 
the stock of the Federal Reserve for 
the stock of the Union National Life 
Insurance Company, which resulted in 
an ultimate profit to Mr. Gregory of 
around, we will say, $80,000,” Mr. Holt 
replied. 

“Was Mr. Herndon at this time ex- 
amining the Federal Reserve Life In- 
surance Company on behalf of the state 
of Kansas?” 

“To the best of my recollection, he 
examined us right at this time on ac- 


He didn’t 


Heads North Central 
Round Table of L. A. A. 








ARTHUR W. THEISS 


Arthur W. Theiss, sales promotion 
manager of Ohio National Life, has 
been appointed chairman of the north- 
central round table of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association. The meeting is to 
be held in the spring. 

Mr. Theiss is seeking to have the 
meeting held in Cincinnati. 

Other members of Mr. Theiss’ com- 
mittee are D. J. Wellenkamp, Washing- 
ton National; E. S. Wescott, Bankers 
Life of Nebraska, and R. B. Reynolds, 
American Mutual of Des Moines. 











count of the reinsured risks of the Union 
National.” 

“You mean to say that at the very 
time Mr. Herndon was in your company 
examining the very transaction, he en- 
tered into this quid pro quo arrange- 
ment?” 

“That is to the best of my recollec- 
tion.” 

“Well, now, will you look at the ex- 
amination reports you have before you 
and see if you can fix the date that Mr. 
Herndon was there in relation to the 
dates of this letter? I believe the let- 
ter was dated Nov. 23, 1926.” 

“The examination report is dated Feb. 
24. It may be that he wasn’t there right 
at this particular time. I don’t know; 
I couldn’t say. The disbursing records 
of the company, showing where they pay 
the insurance department for examiners, 
would show whether Mr. Herndon was 
there.” 


Herndon to Testify 


As Mr. Holt resumed the stand for 
the afternoon session, Gesell explained 
that Mr. Herndon was subpoenaed to 
Army Reserve Corps he was engaged in 
training activities and was unable to ap- 
pear at that time but would appear 
later. Subsequently Gesell stated that 
Mr. Herndon would be the first witness 
when the hearings resumed Dec. 14. 

Mr. Holt said that for the years 1925, 
1926 and 1927 the Federal Reserve Life 
paid to W. H. Gregory’s agency com- 
pany $455,957 in first year commissions 
and $210,833 in renewal commissions, or 
a total of $666,790 for the three-year 
period. Asked to explain his earlier ref- 
erence to the fact that one time Mr. 
Herndon had a 2% percent interest in 
certain commissions coming to the 
Gregory agency company, Mr. Holt said 
that 2% percent of first year premiums 
was paid to Mr. Herndon on a tontine- 
type policy which was approved by the 
Kansas department after it had with- 
drawn its approval of the original policy. 


Withdrew Approval 


“You say the insurance department 
withdrew its approval of that policy?” 
asked Gesell. 

“That’s right.” 

“And subsequently the form of the 
policy was modified to some extent on 
approval obtained?” 

“That's right.” 

“Now, you haven’t yet explained why 
it was that Mr. Herndon, the examiner 
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of the insurance department, got this 
2% percent participation,” Gesell con- 
tinued. 

“Because he persuaded the insurance 
company to approve the modified pol- 
icy,’ Mr. Holt replied, although it was 
obvious that he intended to say “de- 
partment” rather than “company.” 


Massey Wilson Enters 


Describing the manner in which the 
Massey Wilson interests came into the 
Federal Reserve picture, Mr. Holt said 
that Mr. Wilson had approached him 
in 1927 and said that he understood that 
on account of Mr. Gregory’s illness 
there would be an opportunity to buy 
into the company and wanted to be kept 
in mind if that opportunity arose. Some 
months later, when Mr. Gregory’s con- 
tinued absence from the company had 
caused the new business to fall to prac- 
tically nothing, Mr. Herndon, said Mr. 
Holt, came to the office and submitted 
a proposition to Mr. Holt and his father 
that they approve a sale of the company 
to the Royal Union Life of Des Moines. 

The proposition was that the Holts 
were to obtain the stock held by Mr. 
Gregory, representing a little less than 
8,000 shares out of the total of 30,000 
shares outstanding. The shares were to 
be bought from Mr. Gregory for the 
money he had invested in them. 

“Mr. Herndon said to you that he 
wanted to buy them for the Royal 
Union?” Gesell asked. 


Holts to Get $10,000 Jobs 


“His proposition was that the stock 
be bought from Gregory for the money 
that he had invested in them, and by 
that I mean he had paid the $40,000 that 
he owed originally on them and the 
proposition was that my father and I 
were to receive contracts for jobs with 
the Royal Union,” Mr. Holt replied. 

“What kind of jobs were they going 
to be?” 

“They were to be $10,000 jobs.” 

“For how long?” 

“As I recollect it, it was five or ten 
years, I don’t remember.” 

“That was going to be in return for 
your services in buying up these shares 
from Gregory?” 

“That’s right.” 

Mr. Holt said the next thing he knew 
Massey Wilson was in Kansas City try- 
ing to make arrangements to buy 5,000 
shares of stock and that he had gone to 
Mr. Herndon. 


Getting the Gregory Stock 


Of the negotiations in which the wit- 
ness, his father, Mr. Herndon and Mr. 
Wilson participated, Mr. Holt testified: 

“We agreed that we would get the 
Gregory stock, Mr. Gregory being a 
sick man, unable to attend to business, 
and sell it to Massey Wilson for what- 
ever we could get out of it. As even- 
tually we arrived at the deal, it was for 
5,000 shares of the Gregory stock. I 
was to get $40 a share, Herndon. was to 
get all over $40 a share that he could 
get out of Massey Wilson for the stock. 
My father and I together were to per- 
suade Mr. Gregory to give up his stock 
interest to the extent of 5,000 shares.” 

“Were you also going to sell other 
shares to Mr. Herndon?” asked Gesell. 

“The original agreement was for 5,000 
shares but eventually in order to put the 
deal through we agreed to sell 3,000 
shares of the trusteed stock. The trus- 
tee was empowered by his contract that 
if he didn’t have enough of those shares 
sold, that he at any time could sell them 
at public or private sale.” 


Sold 3,000 Trusteed Shares 


“So that your father, the trustee, Mr. 
D. H. Holt, agreed to sell 3,000 shares,” 
observed Gesell. 

“That's right.” 

“And in addition you and your father 
agreed to get Gregory’s shares if you 
could.” 

“That's right.” 

“Mr. Herndon was then going to bro- 
kerage the shares to Mr. Massey Wil- 
son.” 

“That's right.” 
Asked how he obtained Mr, Gregory’s 





At Commissioners’ mid-year meeting: 

Top row—Walter Robinson, Ohio actuary; C. F. Hobbs, Kansas 
commissioner; (inset) J. S. Williams, Mississippi commissioner. 

Bottom row—G. H. Newbauer, Indiana commissioner; Lloyd Thom- 
son, Indiana actuary. 








stock, Mr. Holt testified: 

“T went to Mr. Gregory’s every day 
for months while he was ill and finally 
we determined, Mr. Herndon and I, 
that I would tell him that the insur- 
ance department demanded his resig- 
nation, demanded that he give up his 
general agency contract and that he 
sell 5,000 shares of his stock.” 


Advised by Herndon 


“You mean to say that Mr. Herndon 
told you to tell that to Mr. Gregory?” 
Gesell asked. 

“That’s right.” 

Fs you tell that to Mr. Gregory?” 

“ es ” 


“Who was with you at the time?” 

“Nobody.” 

“You went and saw Mr, 
alone?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Did you tell him Mr. Herndon had 
told you the insurance department 
wanted him out of the picture?” 

yes” 

“Mr. Herndon was at that time in- 
terested in this deal?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What did Mr. Gregory say?’ 

Mr. Gregory said he wanted to know 
what I was going to get out of it.” 

“Did you tell him?” 


Agreement Basis Reached 


“No and he finally agreed if we would 
continue to pay his renewal commis- 
sions and would turn over the money 
that he had invested in this stock that 
he would turn it over to me and I could 
make whatever profit I was able to 
make out of it.” 

“And you agreed to that?” 
“ es. 7 

Mr. Holt said that the sale of the 
8,000 shares to Massey Wilson and E. 
W. Merritt brought $375,000. Mr. Holt 
testified that out of this $375,000, Mr. 
Herndon received $100,000 and a $15,000 
note. The witness said that he himself 
received a $15,000 note, which was paid 


Gregory 








off to the extent of $7,500 but that he 





‘the interests of policyholders. 





didn’t know whether Mr. Herndon’s 
note was paid or not. Of the $125,000 
cash which he himself received, Mr. 
Holt said he divided it with his father, 
D. H. Holt and gave $1,000 of it to the 
Federal Reserve’s assistant secretary. 
Gesell wanted to know what it was for. 

“He conceived an idea that he would 
like to be able to broker this insurance 
company and I told him that if he would 
just leave it alone I would see that he 
got a little extra compensation,” said 
Mr. Holt. “That was the extra com- 
pensation.” 


$400,000 Loan; $160,000 Security 


Mr. Holt also testified that when Mas- 
sey Wilson, as president of Federal Re- 
serve, was seeking to reinsure Farmers 
National Life, he obtained from the 
Bushman realty interests of Detroit 
$400,000 and that Federal Reserve lent 
the Bushmans $400,000 on Michigan 
land. 

The next witness, Herbert W. Jordan 
of Kansas City, Mo., Kansas department 
examiner in 1928 and 1929 and later an 
officer of Federal Reserve when Massey 
Wilson withdrew, testified that the 
$400,000 loan to the Bushmans was se- 
cured by unimproved property appraised 
at the time at $160,000. 


The Suppressed Report 


Most of Gesell’s questioning of Mr. 
Jordan was based on the 205-page re- 
port on Federal Reserve dated Dec. 5, 
1929, signed by representatives of the 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana 
departments, and filed with the Kansas 
department but never released for pub- 
lication by any of the departments. 

After asking the witness to identify 
the report as the one in which he par- 
ticipated, Gesell read the detailed con- 
clusions of the report which summarized 
management practices and specific acts 
which the departments had uncovered 
and found objectionable. In the main 
the citations involved actions tending to 
waste the company’s money or injure 
Several 








instances were cited where officers had 
been allowed to obtain money or sery- 
ices from the company for no apparent 
service rendered. 

The second day of hearings, which 
adjourned at noon, was considerably less 
sensational than the opening day. Most 
of it appeared to be designed to fill in 
gaps in the previous day’s session and 
to give a more rounded picture of the 
Federal Reserve’s operations and their 
various ramifications. 

Principal witness was J. B. DeBu- 
chananne, who was president of the 
Providers Life when the Federal Re- 
serve reinsured it in 1926, and is now 
manager of an apartment building in 
Miami, Fla. 

After dealing in considerable detail 
with various companies in which he had 
been interested, Mr. DeBuchananne, at 
Gesell’s request, described the general 
setup of his operations. Two types of 
rewriting were involved, he said: re- 
writing the stock holdings of sharehold- 
ers of companies taken over and rewrit- 
ing the business on the companies’ 
books. He admited that it was the 
practice to watch for opportunities to 
lapse unfavorable business, but denied 
any deliberate overlooking of sending 
premium notices. 


“Just Mixing Around” 


Mr. DeBuchananne said he learned 
about companies that were for sale by 
‘just mixing around in insurance meet- 
ings and commissioners’ meetings and 
things of that sort.” He said the aim 
was not to build up his own company 
by adding bad companies but only 
“when these companies which we say 
are ‘ready for the doctor,’ these com- 
panies have too high expenses, paying 
too high a commission and sometimes 
their rates were inadequate and they had 
poor risks and they had office buildings 
and things of that kind that would re- 
duce their income.” 

Asked whether insurance commission 
officials sometimes suggested where 
companies could be bought, Mr. De- 
Buchananne said that that was the case 
with the Western and the Old Colony, 
in the latter case the late George Hus- 
kinson of the Illinois department having 
given the tip. Mr. DeBuchananne said 
that he cooperated with state insurance 
officials in political campaigns, once or 
twice sending out circulars in favor of 
particular candidates, although that was 
not the practice. 


Reaction of Officers 


Gesell wanted to know what was the 
reaction of the officers of companies 


| whom DeBuchananne approached on a 


reinsurance deal. 

“I should imagine on some of these 
occasions when you walk in to the presi- 
dent of an insurance company he would 
be apt to throw you out on your ear, 
so to speak,” Gesell observed. 

“We have had that happen, too, so 
to speak, but we just kept hammering 
away at him,” said the witness. “We 
knew sooner or later he would have 
to sell.” 

“You mean that because of this con- 
fidential information that you had re- 
ceived from the insurance department 
or elsewhere you knew he was ailing 
and needed a doctor, although he would 
not admit it publicly?” 

“We would give him the medicine.” 

“So you would keep at him until you 
gave him the medicine?” 

“That is the way we termed it.” 


On Receiving End 


Mr. DeBuchananne also told how it 
felt to be on the other end of such a 
deal. He said that President H. B. 
Hill of the Abraham Lincoln Life, at 
the time the company was still known 
as the Mutual Life of Illinois, had ap- 
proached him and had told him he “felt 
right sure that the insurance depart- 
ment would be favorable to the deal.” 

“I told him I hadn’t wanted to sell 
but I would think it over some more 
and then I discussed it with some of my 
friends and it looked like we might be 
in for a little fight and maybe we had 
just as well settle,” Mr. DeBuchananne 
continued. “I made them a proposition 
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However, the deal fell 


to settle.” 
through. : 

After the witness had summarized the 
fate of the various companies he had 
been discussing, Vice-chairman O’Con- 
nell observed: 

“So to protect the policyholders we 
have had a series of reorganizations, 
each one resulting in more liability and 
a little less for the policyholders.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. DeBuchan- 
anne. “And I think in some cases liens 
against the policies.” 


Massey Wilson Testifies 


Massey Wilson, who during the boom 
years and for some time thereafter was 
active as an insurance capitalist in the 
middle west, testified that he first be- 
came interested in buying into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Life when E. W. Merritt 
came to him and told him he was buy- 
ing a block of stock, 8,000 shares, for 
$375,000 and wanted a loan of $125,000, 
which Mr. Wilson granted him. The 
loan was made to the Reserve Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wilson said it was his insist- 
ence that before he was willing to be- 
come president of Federal Reserve Life 
the Gregory contract should be can- 
celled, and that he so informed Mr. 
Herndon. The Gregory contract, he 
said, was a burden on the business. He 
said that in dealing with Mr. Herndon 
he knew he was connected with the 
Kansas insurance department but did 
not know that he received a commission 
of $100,000 and a note of $15,000 in con- 
nection with the deal in which the Wil- 
son-Merritt interests came into the Fed- 
eral Reserve setup. 


Hobbs vs. Merritt 


As to his leaving the Federal Reserve, 
Mr. Wilson said that Commissioner 
Hobbs and Attorney-General Smith of 
Kansas told him it would be necessary 
for Mr. Merritt to retire from the com- 


pany. 

“TI told Attorney-General Smith if he 
did that, to also ask me to get out,” 
said Mr. Wilson. “He said that he had 
no objection to me remaining but that 
Merritt had to get out when I told him 
that Merritt had brought me in and that 
if Merritt got out and I stayed in Mer- 
ritt would always think I had double- 
crossed him and stayed in and got him 
out. So I went out with Merritt.” 

As to the convention report which 
had been suppressed, Mr. Wilson said 
he thought the report did not reflect the 
condition of the company, that it grossly 
undervalued securities and that “a lot of 
things” have been “made much about.” 


Hostility Held Factor 


“T thought that arose largely from the 
feeling of hostility between Mr. Hobbs, 
the then commissioner, and Mr. Baker 
and Colonel Herndon, the preceding 
commissioner and actuary. I thought 
then if we could get out of it and select 
our small board of five members, repre- 
sentative good honest straight capable 
business fellows, that they would all let 
the company alone. 

“The company had been a target for 
attacks of different kinds, alleged pol- 
icyholders’ suits or alleged stockholders’ 
suits—they were not lawsuits in good 
faith, they were just suits brought for 
ulterior motives of some kind or another 
with almost nothing involved in any 
case, but of course it all injured the com- 
pany and gave it publicity, and all these 
examinations that were going through 
kept it in the limelight all the time and 
gave it a bad name, and it looked like 
I couldn’t steer it away from all that, 
so I thought if I would arrange a good 
board and put them in there and Mer- 
ritt would get out and I would get out 
with him, I thought they would let the 
company alone. I thought the company 
could go on and succeed.” 


“Faked-Up Litigations” 


Mr. Wilson said, when questioned by 
Gesell on his reference to ‘faked-up liti- 
gations,” that he had no definite infor- 
mation but that the amounts involved 
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were so trivial that suits would hardly 
have been brought on their merits. 

Mr. Wilson cleared up a point about 
which there was uncertainty in the pre- 
vious day’s testimony. He said that at 
the time he left he contributed $300,000 
to surplus of Federal Reserve, not $375,- 
000, as Mr. Holt believed. He said the 
amount was repaid with interest under 
an arrangement whereby it could be re- 
paid only out of surplus earnings in ex- 
cess of $50,000 a year. The $300,000, 
he said, was deposited with the Indiana 
insurance department on the reserve 
deposit. 


Witness From Occidental 


Miss Eva D. Nordell of the Occi- 
dental Life, and formerly of the Federal 
Reserve, testified that the Federal Re- 
serve made loans on Michigan mortgages 
to the Bushmans or their interests to the 
extent of $1,698,500 and that these were 
paid off in the amount of $137,238, mak- 
ing the total loans outstanding at the 
time of the reinsurance in Occidental 
$1,561,262. She also testified that the 
net value approved by the court when 
the Federal Reserve receivers sold the 
assets to the Occidental, based on ap- 
praisals at that time, less delinquent 
taxes, and estimated foreclosures costs, 
was $331,988, the loss sustained on the 
basis of these values being $1,229,274, 
out of $1,561,262 which was lent. 

Miss Nordell also identified a letter 
which D, H. Holt wrote to E. W. Mer- 
ritt in 1926 protesting at the high pres- 
sure methods some of Merritt's men 
were using in rewriting the business of 
the Providers’ policyholders, switching 
them to Federal Reserve contracts. The 





letter stated that complaints had come 
in indicating that the rewrite men were 
getting surrender authorizations signed 
by members of the household if the in- 
sured himself were not there to nego- 
tiate with. 





Illinois Group to Meet at 
Springfield May 17-18 


Springfield, Ill, May 17-18, has been 
selected for the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Bernard J. Stumm, president, has 
appointed Frederick A. Schnell, presi- 
dent Peoria association and general agent 
Penn Mutual, as program chairman. Mr. 
Schnell named John L. Taylor, Spring- 
field manager Mutual Life of New York, 
as general chairman of the meeting. 

The general agents and managers ses- 
sion will be held May 17. H. M. Solen- 
berger, general agent at Springfield for 
Mutual Benefit Life, was named by Mr. 
Schnell as chairman of that session. Mr. 
Schnell appointed Kenneth L. Keil, 
Springfield, distric® manager Penn Mu- 
tual, as attendance chairman. 

The gathering will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Springfield association, of 
which P. H. Huffstetler, Union Central 
Life manager, is president. A feature 
will be an all-day sales congress. 

The May 17 meeting will start at 2 
p. m. with the general agents and man- 
agers session. This will be followed by 
the annual business meeting of the state 
association, with election of officers. A 
banquet will be held at night. 





Get a new Social Security Slide Rule. 
$1 from National Underwriter. 





Conducts Field Survey to 
Help Solve Problems 


Managers and general agents of Conti- 
nental American Life are being inter- 
viewed in December in a special survey 
conducted: by the agency department. 
The purpose is to help the home office 
understand field problems so as to be of 
greater service to agencies and agents. 

questionnaire developed by the 
agency department, consisting of 12 sec- 
tions of questions, is used, the answers 
being filled in not by the manager but by 
the man doing the interviewing. This 
method is more satisfactory in bringing 
out problems faced in various agencies— 
and makes it easier for the manager. 

Interviewing is being done by Vice- 
president W. M. Rothaermel, Ralph E. 
Halstead, supervisor of agencies, and 
Leonard C. Kiesling. 

“We are anxious to find out what we 
are doing right, and what we are doing 
wrong,” Mr. Rothaermel explained. “Our 
purpose is not to be inquisitive and try to 
check up, but to develop a complete pic- 
ture of the agency to guide us in our ac- 
tions. We want to know the problems 
and ideas of the men in the field.” 





Laurence F. Lee was named as one 
of six outstanding alumni of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, in a special 
university broadcast. Mr. Lee is presi- 
dent of the Occidental Life of North 
Carolina and the Peninsular Life of 
Florida. 





“Why I Bought Life Insurance,” by 
C. T. Davies, 8 copies $1. Order from 
National Underwriter. 





MANUFACTURERS 


True to Their Calling— 
Proud of Their Company 





No man can contribute more to the welfare of his community than 
the Life Insurance representative. In helping to build security 
against life’s hazards he crusades for human happiness and 
economic well-being. 

For more than 50 years, Manufacturers Life representatives 
have made valuable contributions to the public welfare. The 
strong position the Company holds today is due in no small 
measure to their efforts. 
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Appraisals of Real Estate 


OnE of the most important questions 
confronting life companies. that own con- 
siderable real estate that they were forced 
to take over under foreclosure is proper 
valuation. The committee on appraisals 
of the NaTIonaL ASSOCIATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE COMMISSIONERS considered this point 
at its Mississippi convention. Some state 
officials are inclined to use pressure at 
this time in order to force sales, especially 
where real estate has been held beyond 
five years. Commissioner FiscHER of 
Iowa has been very militant in this direc- 
tion and points out that a number of 
farms have been disposed of that other- 
wise would have been held, since he in- 
sisted that property be liquidated. 

In our opinion, commissioners need to 
take a very cooperative stand on this 
question because if a large number of 
farms are thrown on the market, for ex- 
ample, in a number of states, there will 
be a panic. Certainly some simple plan 
can be formed to reach approximate values, 
and sales should proceed in an orderly 
way. It is true that conditions vary in 
different states. A formula used in Texas 
might not work in New England. There 


are local state conditions that have a dis- 
tinct bearing. 

The commissioners are entitled to have 
some uniform course to follow, because 
in examinations of companies where dif- 
ferent states participate the opinions as to 
proper valuation scale are at variance. 
This causes much confusion. 

At the recent Mississippi convention, 
while there was no official expression 
made, individuat commissioners seemed to 
take the position that when a company 
had real estate or any other security that 
had reached bedrock in its downward 
trend and there seemed to be no hope of 
increase in value in many years to come 
it would be the part of wisdom to get rid 
of this item so that the portfolio could 
be cleared. 

The subject of appraisals is paramount 
in importance. It is one that should not 
be discussed with prejudice. It requires 
orderly procedure and an understanding of 
the problems confronting companies. The 
companies themselves should join in the 
movement to dispose of real estate as 
rapidly as possible without suffering too 
great loss. 


Every Agent Should Study Investments 


THE analysis of life company invest- 
ments presented at the annual meeting 
of the Life Presidents Association 
should be studied with profit by every 
agent. As President F. W. Husset of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa points out in 
this year’s report, life companies by set- 
ting the highest possible standards of 
safety and diversification, provide the in- 


dividual policyholder security which he 
can not in any other manner obtain. A 
study of this report gives one a renewed 
faith in the value of life insurance as an 
investment because it shows how the 
companies are constantly studying and 
adjusting their investments in light of 
economic trends. They have done a 
truly magnificent job. 


Voice from Two Field Bodies 


Ir wAS significant at the meeting of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
ComMMISSIONERS at Edgewater Park, Miss., 
that two of the large field organizations 
represented there by their presidents, 
both of whom spoke from the rostrum, 
came out very pronouncedly in favor of 
state supervision and condemned any at- 
tempt on part of the authorities at 
Washington to concentrate control of in- 
surance in the federal government. 
Swney O. Smita of Gainesville, Ga., presi- 
dent NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
AGENTS, and C. J. ZrMMERMAN of Chicago, 
president NaTionaAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS, both freely and emphat- 
ically gave the sentiment of the members 
of their organizations, stating that. they 
regarded it as a most dangerous move- 
ment on part of the federal government 


to attempt to secure control of insur- 
ance. 

If the various insurance organizations 
were polled, it perhaps would be discov- 
ered that without a single exception, or 
at least with but one or two exceptions, 
all are in favor of continuing the pres- 
ent system. President ZIMMERMAN stated 
that the best way to ward off federal 
control would be to make state super- 
vision more efficient and it should be 
able to meet all demands. 

The insurance business takes the posi- 
tion that the interests of the insuring 
public would be jeopardized if super- 
vision were entirely concentrated at 
Washington and subject to the judgment 
of one official or bureau. Any mistake 
now made is confined to one state and 
not to the country at large. A single 





commissioner may be entirely unjustified 
or biased in his action and yet the result 
is not felt throughout the nation. It is 
confined to a commonwealth. The insur- 
ance people are certain in their own 





minds that the centralization: of power 
in Washington has already gone too far 
and the government should not in any 
manner be supported in its effort to get 
control of insurance. 


No Argument for Federal Control 


No MATTER what extenuating circum- 
stances may be pleaded, the sordid facts 
about the defunct FEepERAL Reserve LIFE 
of Kansas City, Kans., which the SE- 
curITIES & EXCHANGE COMMISSION is in 
process of presenting to the TEMPORARY 
NaTIONAL Economic CoMMITTEE, do not 
constitute a glorious chapter in the history 
of the institution of life insurance. Nor 
do the revelations reflect any great credit 
on the quality of supervision by the state 
of KANSAS during the period in question. 
And yet, without attempting to discount 
any of what has been brought out by the 
SEC, is there any ground whatever for 
supposing that federal control of insurance 
would be preferable to state supervision? 

If the SEC is aiming solely at bringing 
the facts about the FEDERAL RESERVE out 
into the open, no one could logically con- 
tend that the facts should be suppressed. 
But many signs have indicated that the 
SEC is trying to substitute federal for 
state supervision, or at least add control 
by the federal government to that of the 
states. Nothing could be more illogical 
than to use the FEDERAL Reserve's fate as 
an argument for federal supervision as 
against state supervision. If Kansas de- 
partment officials made mistakes, it was 
because they were human. It was not 
because they were working for a state gov- 
ernment rather than the federal govern- 
ment. Federal officials and employes are 
by no means free of error. Plenty of them 
have been guilty of acts far worse than 


anything of which anybody connected with 
the FEepERAL RESERVE has been accused. 

If anything, the lesson of the FEDERAL 
RESERVE’S experience seems to be against 
any one ‘insurance department — whether 
state or federal—having entire or virtu- 
ally entire supervision over a company, 
foregoing the safeguards which come from 
a number of insurance departments having 
the responsibility for overseeing a com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Deplorable as was the treatment given 
to FEDERAL REserve’s policyholders there 
is at least the consolation that they were few 
as compared with the vast body of life 
insurance policyholders throughout the 
country. Those who would like to see 
federal supervision of insurance would 
doubtless argue that a situation similar to 
that which involves the FEDERAL RESERVE 
would never arise under federal control. 
But there is no assurance that it could not 
happen, for human beings are still human 
whether they are in Kansas or in Wash- 
ington. And if anything like the Federal 
Reserve debacle occurred under federal 
control, it would be no relatively picayune 
affair. 

Possibly the SEC has no intention of 
using the Federal Reserve example to 
bolster a case for federal supervision. In- 
surance men should watch for any ten- 
dency to argue in that direction for it 
will be a danger signal that the SEC is 
using any means whatever to gain its 
objective. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Arthur H. Cook, a member of the 
policy loan division of Aetna Life, has 
celebrated his 40th anniversary with the 
organization. He is a past president of 
the Aetna Men’s Club. 


Howard Tayler, Jr., 15-year-old grand- 
son of E. W. Randall, chairman of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, who had just 
won his coveted Eagle Scout badge, died 
a few days ago before the presenta- 
tion could be made. He was the son 
of Howard Tayler, associated with the 
Victor-Winter home office agency of the 
Minnesota Mutual. 

O. J. Arnold, president Northwestern 
National Life, and Frank T. McNally, 
general agent Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Minneapolis, have been reap- 
pointed on the board of the Minneapolis 
Civic Council. 

To promote interest in the Minnesota 
State Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, Lorin Hoard, Mankato, Minn., gen- 
eral agent of the New England Mutual 
Life, has announced that he will give 





a dollar to the treasury of the Mankato 
association for each of its members who 
join the state group. He has made a 
similar offer to the Rochester associa- 
tion. 

Lewis A. Winter, for 20 years treas- 
urer of the Manufacturers Life of 
Canada, has been appointed comptroller 
of the Canadian Red Cross for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Stewart E. Meyers, Home Life, im- 
mediate past president of the Oklahoma 
Association of Life Underwriters, was 
elected president of the Oklahoma City 
branch of the Cosmopolitan Club, In- 
ternational. 

O. B. Schuman of Newark, agent of 
Security Mutual Life of New York in 
northern New Jersey, was_ reelected 
president of the “President’s Club” in 
November by producing the largest 
amount of paid for business. This is the 
sixth month this year he has been so 
honored. He has been in the life in- 
surance field in New Jersey for about 
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25 years. He is with the R. A. Beatty 
agency of New York City. 

Alexander F. Gillis, general agent 
Newark Mutual Life, is a grandfather, 
his daughter, Mrs. Fred Reuther, Jr., 
having given birth to a baby girl. 

C. W. Reuling of Reuling & William- 
son, general agents Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Peoria, Ill, was installed as 
president of the Peoria Association of 
Commerce this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Armstrong of 
Atchison, Kan., announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Marie Armstrong 
Pinder, to Seneca M. Gamble of Spring- 
field, Mass., Dec. 10 at Wichita, Kan. 
Mr. Gamble is well known and is pub- 
licity manager and agency assistant at 
the head office of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. He was chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of Annual Message 
Weck this year. He is a man of charm- 
ing personality, coming from the south, 
and possesses superior talent. He is 
active in the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gamble will be at home 
at Stonehaven at Springfield after 
Jan. 1. 

The bride was employed in the office 
of Morris McCready, general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
Wichita. They were married in the 
First Presbyterian Church in Wichita. 
Robert M. Gamble, a brother of Seneca, 
was best man. The honeymooners went 
to Memphis, Chattanooga and New Or- 
leans and then took a boat at the latter 
city for New York. 

A. B. Slattengren. vice-president Mu- 
tual Trust Life, is visiting the Los 
Angeles and Seattle offices and will stop 
at Fargo, N. D., and Moorhead, Minn., 
agencies on his return to the home of- 
fice. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Maclellan are the 
parents of a son, Hugh Owen Maclel- 
lan, Jr. The youngster is the first 
grandson of R. J. Maclellan, president 
Provident Life & Accident. His father 
is also an executive of the Provident. 

Chickens raised by James A. Whit- 
more, Buffalo manager of the Guardian 
Life, on his farm at Snyder, N. Y., 
won top honors at the Buffalo & West- 
ern New York Poultry Association’s 
annual show. 

R. W. Grant, assistant secretary of 
Connecticut General Life, was feted at 
a dinner on the completion of 40 years 
with the company. He is head of the 
policy loan department. 


Vice-president V. H. Jenkins of the 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles, has 
been confined to the hospital for a few 
days with a streptococcic infection, but 
now is on the way to recovery. 


H. Dixon Trueblood, editor of pub- 
lications of Occidental Life, is making 
a two weeks trip throughout the south 
and southwest, visiting general agencies. 


Bert S. Berry, Hutchinson local agent 
and secretary of the Hutchinson Life 
Underwriters Association, was named a 
director of the Kansas Horticultural 
Society at the annual meeting in 
Wichita. 

Charles R. Connolly, assistant secre- 
tary of Guarantee Mutual Life, com- 
pleted 30 years of service at the home 
office. 


R. E. Irish, president of Union Mu- 
tual Life of Portland, Me., has been 
elected vice-president of the Pine Tree 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 


Donald Bowers, cashier in the Des 
Moines branch of the Travelers, was 
married to Miss Inez Wilson, an em- 
Ploye in the statistical department of the 
Hawkeye Casualty. 


J. S. Reber, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Travelers, is visiting 
branch offices in Houston, San Antonio 
and Dallas. 


Ge T. Dobbs, executive vice-president 
Industrial Life & Health of Atlanta and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Industrial Insurers Conference, has 
been appointed executive director of the 
Georgia committee for the celebration 
of the President’s birthday in the inter- 





est of the campaign against infantile 
paralysis. 

J. R. Maloney, examiner in the bu- 
reau of statement analysis of the Cali- 
fornia department, has passed the bar 
examination and will take his oath 
Dec. 21. He has been with the depart- 
ment for eight years, studying law at 
night at the University of San Fran- 
cisco. . 


DEATHS 


W. W. Reid, 73, who was at one time 
president of the old Empire Life of At- 
lanta, died at his home in Atlanta. In 
later years he had served as southeast- 
ern manager of Franklin Life, but re- 
tired six years ago. Empire Life was 
placed in receivership in 1915 and the 
business was reinsured by International 
Life. 

R. S. Moody, chief inspector in the 
policyholders’ service department of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, died at the 
home of a daughter in Berkeley, Cal. 
He had been with the company more 
than 25 years. Mrs. Moody died last 
March and Mr. Moody, who became ill 
at that time, had been on sick leave 
since then. 

Harry D. Peter, 62, assistant agency 
manager of Equitable Society in Cincin- 
nati, was accidentally killed when a gun 
that he was packing preparatory to re- 
turning home from a hunting trip, was 
discharged. The accident occurred in 
his native city of Henderson, Ky. He 
had gone there for his vacation and tu 
do some hunting. Mr. Peter had served 
as assistant manager 20 years, one-half 
of which had been in Cincinnati. He 
entered the business at Evansville, Ind., 
later moved to Dayton and _ subse- 
quently went to Cincinnati. 

C. H. Bramble, 75, Lansing, Mich., 
former secretary of old Grand Life, was 
fatally injured in a traffic accident. 

Otto J. Fredericks, 63, appraiser for 
the Kansas City Life 13 years, died at 
his home in Kansas City. 

Pinned under his burning automobile, 
John P. Torian, 27, actuarial assistant 
of the Provident Life & Accident, was 
burned to death when his car overturned 
on a curve as he was returning from 
Sewanee, Tenn. He was graduated from 
the University of the South at Sewanee 
and did graduate work in mathematics 
at the University of North Carolina and 
at Columbia. He had been with the 
Provident Life & Accident three years. 


Metropolitan Life C. L. U. 


NEW YORK—Candidates from the 
Metropolitan Life continue to lead all 
the companies in enrollment for C. L. U. 
study, according to reports received on 
Dec. 1 by the company from its district 
offices throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Enrollment figures, for the school year 
1939-40, leading to the examinations in 
June, 1940, showed 942 Metropolitan 
candidates taking the C. L. U. work in 
the United States. This total is divided 
as follows: Managers, 40; assistant man- 
ager, 172; agents, 458; home office per- 
sonnel, 128; others, 39. Seventy field 
men reported themselves as taking the 
course but not intending to take the ex- 
aminations, and 35 more reported the 
intention to take up the work, though 
not as yet formally enrolled. 

The increase in enrollment among 
field men in 1939 over 1938 in the United 
States was given as 15 percent, and 
among home office personnel as 80 per- 
cent. 











Boston Agency in New Quarters 


The Boston agency of Union Mutual 
Life has moved from 49 Federal street 
to the Chamber of Commerce building. 
This agency, the company’s oldest, has 
been in continuous operation for more 
than 90 years. Under the leadership of 
Manager J. O. Bogardus, 1939 business 
has increased 100 percent over 1938, 
making the move to larger quarters nec- 
essary. 





































OF U.C. POLICY 
LOANS AIR-MAILED 
IN 24 HOURS! 






















When a policyholder wants to bor— 
row on his policy he wants his 
money...quick! 














A policyholder seldom borrows on his 
life insurance unless he is in serious 
need of money — and then he wants it in 
a hurry. Our efficient Policy Loan 
Department is keenly aware of this, and 
AIR-MAILS most policy loan checks within 
24 hours after the request comes in. 
Even in rush periods, rarely more than 
48 hours are required. The 25,000 Union 
Central policyholders who borrow 
$10,000,000 yearly on their policies 
appreciate this fast service. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Map New Future 
for Franklin Life 


Charles E. Becker, who fast week 
acquired the ownership of Franklin Life 
and is now its president, was introduced 
to a group of about 12 of that com- 
pany’s general agents of the middle 
western territory at a breakfast session 
in. Chicago Tuesday morning. James 
Abels, agency director, introduced the 
new president to the ‘field organization. 
Mr. Becker left later that day for New 
York to attend the meeting of the Life 
Presidents Association. 

Mr. Becker explained his objective to 
administer Franklin Life in conserva- 
tive, economical, yet forceful manner. 
He answered questions freely and em- 
phasized that his interest in the com- 
pany is a permanent one. The general 
agents were particularly interested in 
Mr. Becker’s statement that Franklin 
Life would soon enter the participating 
field. 

Mr. and Mrs. Becker intend to spend 
Christmas at San Antonio with their 
four children and then they will set up 
a permanent residence in Springfield, 
Ill. Mr. Becker has been located at 
San Antonio, as president of Great 
American Life of Texas. He will con- 
tinue to serve in that capacity and the 
two companies will be operated separ- 
ately. 


Corcoran to Make Survey 


Mr. Becker has employed W. M. 
Corcoran of the actuarial firm of Wolfe 
& Wolfe to make a survey of the 
Franklin Life’s operations and to sub- 
mit recommendations. 

Mr. Becker intends to transfer two or 
three members of the Great American 
head office organization to Springfield, 
including Secretary W. J. Hiller, who 
will be the chief executive in charge of 
underwriting. Mr. Hiller was with 
Bankers Life of Nebraska before join- 
ing Mr. Becker. » 

Claude A. Welles of Chicago, who 
was formerly manager of the Merchan- 
dise Mart of Marshall Field & Co., and 
who was elected a vice-president of 
Franklin Life at the time Mr. Becker 
acquired control, will not be actively 
identified with the company. _ 

Mr. Becker has been cordially wel- 
comed to Franklin Life and to Spring- 
field. Upon leaving for Chicago and 
New York Monday he was presented 
with a parchment, containing a mes- 





Guarantee Mutual Names 
New Medical Director 





The Guarantee Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Dr. James P. Donelan of Los 
Angeles as medical 
director at its home 
office to fill the 
position made va- 
cant by the recent 
retirement of Dr. 
Arthur C. Stokes. 

Dr. Donelan, who 
is a graduate of the 
University of Ne- 
braska college of 
medicine, class of 
1926, has since 
1930 been associ- 
ated with the medi- 
cal department of 
the Pacific Mutual 
Life. He was made assistant medical 
director in 1932. 

In addition to his work with the Pa- 
cific Mutual Dr. Donelan has served as 
a member of the staff of instructors at 
the University of Southern California 
school of medicine, specializing in heart 
and lung diseases. He will move to 
Omaha and join the home-office staff of 
the Guarantee Mutual about Jan. 15. 





Dr. J. P. Donelan 





sage of greetings, that was signed by 
all of the employes. 

Walter Eckert of Eckert & Peterson, 
well known Chicago attorneys, who 
handle much insurance work, has been 
elected as one of the new directors of 
Franklin Life. He has been assisting 
Mr. Becker in the negotiations. 


Organization Is Proceeding 
Approval has been granted of the char- 
ter of American Bankers Life of Jack- 
sonville, Ill. The organizers of this com- 
pany intend to be one of the bidders for 
the reinsurance of the business of Ameri- 
can Bankers of Jacksonville, which is in 
receivership. C. Y. Rowe, who was presi- 
dent of American Bankers, and is one of 
those interested in the formation of a new 
company, states that the financing plans 
have progressed in a satisfactory way. 


Honor Chairman | Randall 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota Mutual Life 
agents, as is their custom each year, 
are observing December as Dandall 
Month, in honor of E. W. Randall, 
board chairman. The aim is to surpass 
the 1938 December mark of $4,623,000 of 
paid business. 


Prudential Home Office Shifts 


The Prudential has promoted a num- 
ber of home office men, as follows: 
Louis R. Menagh, Jr., formerly assistant 
comptroller, now comptroller; H. J. 
Volk, formerly supervisor, advanced to 
assistant secretary; E. L. Bartleson, R. J. 
Hasbrouck and E. H. Wells, all for- 
merly assistant mathematicians, ad- 








vanced to mathematicians; V. R. Lish, 
assistant manager of the accounting de- 
partment, advanced to manager. 


Weddell Succeeds Stumb 


Robert W. Weddell is appointed 
manager of group sales by Continen- 
tal Assurance, succeeding Frank A. 
Stumb, resigned, Mr. Weddell has 
been group supervisor. He will be re- 
sponsible for production of group in- 
surance and will assist agents in de- 
veloping this business. 








R. E. Nelson with National Reserve 


R. E. Nelson has been appointed man- 
ager of farm loans and real estate for 
National Reserve Life of Topeka. 

Mr. Nelson is a graduate of the Mis- 
souri University agricultural depart- 
ment. For several years he was with 
Metropolitan Life, managing farms in 
northeast Kansas. He was also associ- 
ated with the federal land bank at 
Wichita. 


Not to Push Arkansas Work 


Connecticut General Life, which has 
just entered Arkansas, has no intention 
immediately of appointing a manager in 
the state and organizing a field force. 








The Webster Life of Des Moines has 
moved to new quarters at 18th street 
and Grand avenue. O. D. Goodwin is 
president. The location was remodeled 
to meet the company’s needs. 

The Midwest Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
has been licensed in Colorado for life 
and accident and health. 

G. S. Keeley has joined Pyramid 
Life of Kansas City as an agency su- 
pervisor. 








NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Public Relations 
Theme of Mankato 
Regional Meeting 


MANKATO, MINN.—Need of or- 
ganized effort by life insurance agents 
to combat propaganda against their 
business was the underlying theme of a 
regional meeting which was sponsored 
by the Mankato District Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the Min- 
nesota state association. It was the 
second of a series of such gatherings 
being held prior to the sales congress 
of the state association in St. Paul, 
Jan. 25. 

Two Mankato citizens not identified 
with the insurance business warned the 
agents present that the public is scru- 
tinizing their business more than ever 
before. A. R. Kleinschmidt, president 
Mankato chamber of commerce, said the 
question was being raised if life com- 
panies are not getting in the octopus 
class. District Judge H. A. Johnson 
said that above everything else policy- 
ai demand that their funds be kept 
safe. 


Three Things Must Be Done 


“If the life insurance business is re- 
garded as becoming an octopus, we 
should be conscious of the need of an 
intelligent public relations program that 
will create and maintain a friendlier 
and more receptive attitude toward us,” 
advised Ellis Sherman, Minneapolis, 
chairman of the education and public 
relations committee of the state associa- 
tion. “There is a vast difference be- 
tween publicity and notoriety. To win 
and maintain public favor we agents 
must do three things: (1) Stop bad 
practices; (2) broadcast more construc- 
tive information about the life insur- 
ance industry; (3) build prestige for 
the agent.” 

Mr. Sherman told how the Minneap- 
olis Life Underwriters Association is 





carrying on a public relations program 
12 months in the year through an edu- 
cational campaign carried on by a speak- 
ers’ bureau, activity of women agents 
and publicity in the local press. 

“We agents are being unjustly slan- 


| dered and have a right to build pres- 


tige,” Mr. Sherman continued.’ “We 
have not been awake to the dangers that 
confront us. The time is now here for 
united action. It is a question of self- 
preservation.” 


Need Better Equipped Agents 


Hiram Moore, president of the state 
association, talked in a similar vein. 

“People are stepping on our toes and 
we should prepare to defend ourselves,” 
said Mr. Moore. “We must do it col- 
lectively, not individually.” 

He added that in the past too many 
unqualified men have been given rate 
books but that companies are now recog- 
nizing that their agents should be bet- 
ter equipped. 

“Life insurance is the only form of 
property accumulation geared to modern 
life,” declared G. C. Hurst, head of the 
speakers bureau of the Minneapolis as- 
sociation. 


Gives Talk Used in Schools 


Using C. C. Day’s “Philosophy of 
Living” as a basis, Mr. Hurst gave an 
eloquent chart talk such as is being used 
in Minneapolis high schools to help 
pupils see the problem of life and how 
life insurance fits in its solution. He 
credited the great strides that life in- 
surance has made in the past to two 
things, company. advertising and educa- 
tion of the public by the agents. The 
agents present who showered Mr. Hurst 
with congratulations at the conglusion 
of his talk. 

W. R. Jenkins, sales research director 
Northwestern National Life, talked on 
“John Q. Public Appraises the Agent.” 
H. C. Oversea, president of the Mankato 
association, presided. Other Mankato 
agents who took part were Harry Ochs, 
vice-president, Orris Johnson and Lorin 





Hoard. C. H. Russell, editor Mankato 
“Free Press,” spoke on business and 
politics. 





To Honor Past Presidents 
at Kansas City 50th Meet 


KANSAS CITY—The Life Under- 
writers Association of Kansas City on 
Dec. 29 will celebrate its 50th anniver- 
sary by honoring past presidents who 
are alive and live in Kansas City, ac- 
cording to H. E. Kincaid, Mutual Bene- 
fit, president. 

C. D. Mill, former general agent New 
England Mutual, and oldest employe of 
that company, is a charter member of 
the association, now retired. Ira B. 
Mapes, former general agent Phoenix 
Mutual, now inactive, was a member 
starting more than 40 years ago, as was 
W. B. Henderson, then general agent 
National Life of Vermont, but who now 
is identified with another business. 

Charles L. Scott, general agent Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, and C. L. Barbee, 
Equitable of Iowa, both have been mem- 
bers of the association over 35 years, 
and still are active. Mr. Scott served 
two terms as president of the associa- 
tion, was vice-president of the National 
association in 1925. Mr. Barbee, at one 
time general agent Equitable of Iowa, 
served a term as president. He still is 
an active producer for the Equitable. 

Membership of the association in 1910 
was 22. It now is over 300. 


Seek to Coordinate Work 


DULUTH, MINN.—A movement to 
coordinate the good will activities of life 
and fire insurance agents in this section 
of Minnesota is expected to be launched 
at a regional gathering of life agents 
Dec. 15. President Hiram Moore of 
the Minnesota Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and Harry Levant, Eveleth, 
president Minnesota Association of In- 
surance Agents, will be present. 

Chief speaker will be Harold J. Cum- 
mings, vice-president and agency direc- 
tor of Minnesota Mutual Life. Others 
on the program will be G. C. Hurst and 
Ellis Sherman, Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Moore. i 

C. F. Liscomb, past president Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
will welcome the life men in his ca- 
pacity as president of the Duluth cham- 
ber of commerce. 





Northern New Jersey—The association 
has just completed a successful series of 
three lectures at the University of New- 
ark, given by John E. Clayton, member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. The 
first lecture discussed the work program 
and philosophy of the million dollar pro- 
ducer. The second discussion covered 
his knowledge of life insurance and his 
methods of prospecting, while the third 
took up the elements involved in the 
actual sale of life insurance and how 
these producers utilize these techniques. 

A Christmas party will be held Dec. 18. 


Memphis, Tenn.—President C. J. Zim- 
merman of the National association said 
proposals that the government sell old 
age annuities at cost would result in 
taxing the lower income class to pay 
benefits for a higher income group. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—At the ladies night 
meeting Dec. 16 the sound picture, 
“Yours Truly, Ed Graham,” will be 
shown, following which it will be shown 
at a number of civic clubs and the cham- 
ber of commerce. Lee Wandling, 
Wichita district manager Equitable So- 
ciety, spoke at the last meeting on 
“Present Legislative Trends.” 

Buffalo—Earl M. Schwemm, Chicago, 
manager Great-West Life, will speak 
Dec. 15 on “Uninspired Inspiration.” He 
will also address the general agents and 
managers. 

M. S. Tabor, Travelers; R. C. Wonder- 
lic, Mutual Life of New York, and Clay 
W. Hamlin, general agent Mutual Bene- 
fit, spoke at the final session of the 
training school. 

Manchester, N. H.—Chester O. Fischer, 
vice-president Massachusetts Mutual, 
spoke on “The Service of Life Insur- 
ance.” 

“During periods of great business ac- 
tivity, during peace and war, during de- 
pressions—through all the ups and 
downs of life that rob men of their sav- 
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ings and destroy the fruits of labor, we 
find men groping for security, a safe 
harbor where the storms never reach. 
Next to the pursuit of happiness, it is 
one of the most deeply rooted of all 
human instincts,” Mr. Fischer declared. 


Southeastern Iowa—At the December 
meeting in Burlington, Paul Otto of 
Davenport, president of the state asso- 
ciation, spoke. 

Ohio—The board of trustees has passed 
a resolution condemning the federal an- 
nuity plan proposed by Senator Wagner. 

Boston—Thirty-seven members of the 
new advisory council met with the direc- 
tors and organized to act as represen- 
tatives of the men in the field as bal- 
ancing the general agents’ group in the 
association. The new group will work 
to bring the larger membership of the 
association into closer touch with the 
year’s program. 

Indianapolis—A. R. Jaqua, associate 
editor Diamond Life Bulletins, Cincin- 
nati, spoke on “The Importance of the 
Agent in Life Insurance,” at a joint 
meeting of the Indianapolis association 
and Indianapolis C. L. U. chapter. Mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis General Agents 
& Managers Association and life insur- 
ance company Officials also attended. 


Peoria, Ill—A Christmas party and 
‘ladies’ night” program will be held 
Dec. 21, starting with a dinner. 

Helen M. Thomas, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, is to be speaker of the evening. 
Special entertainment is being arranged. 

Oklahoma City—Isadore Samuels, gen- 
eral agent New England Mutual Life, 
Denver, spoke on “Keep Your Lamp 
Burning.” 

More than 225 attended a series of 
two lectures and a dinner sponsored by 
the Oklahoma association and the Okla- 
homa General Agents & Managers Club. 
W. B. Burruss spoke on “Making De- 
cember Pay.” 


Iowa—W. K. Niemann, Des Moines 
manager for Bankers Life of Iowa, sec- 
retary Iowa association, will speak to 
the Sioux City association Dec. 16. Mr. 
Niemann addressed the Ft. Dodge asso- 
ciation, which has been recently reor- 
ganized. The Boone association is plan- 
ing a membership drive. 


San Angelo, Tex.—“Ladies’ night” was 
featured in a talk by Robert M. White, 
Dallas, president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Mr. White 
emphasized the need for a professional 
preparation for life underwriting and 
urged agents to improve themselves by 
attending sales congresses and master- 
ing study courses. He stressed the bene- 
fits of fellowship and the better service 
for clients which result from association 
work. He complimented the association 
on its plan to start a study group Jan. 1. 

President A. F. Ashford, Western Re- 
serve Life, emphasized the need for bet- 
ter trained men. 


Omaha—The Dec. 21 luncheon meeting, 
sponsored by the Nebraska association, 
will be addressed by Edward R. Burke, 
United States senator from Nebraska, on 
‘Life Insurance and the Monopoly Com- 
mittee.” The managing director of the 
National association, Roger B. Hull, will 
be present. 


Atlanta—Plans are announced for a 
training school Jan. 6 to March 30. 


Hartford—C. J. Zimmerman, president 
National association, in addressing a 
luncheon meeting, pledged the national 
body “to oppose to the utmost the en- 
trance of government into any phase of 
the life insurance field, including the 
annuity field, since this would mean the 
undermining of free private enterprise, 
the cardinal tenet of democracy.” 





Fair Play and Justice Are 
Important Peace Factors 


NEW YORK—Reasons for the cor- 
dial relationship between Canada and 
the United States were analyzed by 
Malcolm W. Wallace, University of 
Toronto, before the Life Presidents As- 
sociation here. He said that the peace- 
ful relationship is due to the fact that 
the two nations carried over into their 
governmental relations something of the 
democratic love of justice, of magnani- 
mity, of fair play, of consideration for 
the less fortunate, which characterize 
the relations of individuals. When 
problems do arise efforts are made to 
secure equitable solutions rather than 
national advantages. 

“The determining consideration of 
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Industrial Insurers Chiefs 
Confer at Miss. Sessions 


The Industrial Insurers Conference 
was represented at the sessions of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Edgewater Park, Miss., by 
a delegation including President Frank 
P. Samford; H. Dobbs, executive 
committee chairman; H. Clay Evans 
Johnson, secretary; Raymund Daniel, 
executive secretary; C. A. Craig, A. B. 
Langley, J. R. Leal and E. T. Burr, past 
presidents; J. W. Scherr, president 
Inter-Ocean Casualty; Vice-president 
A. K. Arrington, Standard Life of Mis- 
sissippi; President A. C. Jennings, All 
States of Montgomery; J. E. Acuff, 
executive vice-president Life & Casualty, 
and B. Werkenthin, vice-president 
American National. 

Outlines of a proposed program which 
will be one of the most constructive in 
the history of the conference at its 1940 
convention in May were agreed upon at 
an informal meeting of the executive 
and program committees at Edgewater 
Park. 





Molloy Observes 35th Year 


Bernard T. Molloy, superintendent of 
Prudential district No. 2 in Chicago, 
celebrated his 35th anniversary. He 
started with the Prudential in Chicago 
in 1904. He was transferred to Kansas 
City. for three years and he returned to 
Chicago and was made assistant super- 
intendent in 1907. He has been a super- 
intendent since 1926. 





Honor Sabados on His 25th 


J. B. Sabados, Metropolitan Life man- 
ager at Hammond, Ind., was honored 
at a dinner in Chicago this week on his 
25th anniversary. W. S. J. Shepherd, 
superintendent of agencies of the cen- 
tral territory, was toastmaster and pre- 
sented Mr. Sabados with a 25 year serv- 
ice medal. Timothy P. Galvin, Ham- 
mond attorney, was. the principal 
speaker. There were 300 in attendance, 
including Mayor Frank R. Martin of 
Hammond. 

Mr. Sabados started his Metropolitan 
career at Steubenville, O. He opened up 
the Hammond district in 1919 from 
scratch and has built it to one of the 
company’s outstanding districts. 

H. J. Wyatt, territory supervisor, who 
has served the Metropolitan for 47 years 
to date, was in attendance. He ap- 
proved Mr. Sabados’ application as an 
agent. 

Mr. Sabados in his 21 years at Ham- 











Canada’s decision to enter the war was 
simply our desire to throw our weight 
on the side of the forces which are de- 
fending the democratic tradition, the ex- 
istence of which in a modern world 
seem to us to be threatened,” said Dr. 
Wallace. 

After the war the problem of recon- 
struction will be one of the greatest 
challenges ever presented to the civi- 
lized world, he declared. 


Life Insurance Arithmetic 
“IT ADD comfort to my owner’s de- 


clining years— 
“I SUBTRACT cares from his state 


f mind— 
“I MULTIPLY his blessings and the 
blessings of his beneficiaries— 
“T find INTEREST for him in life— 
“I DISCOUNT his chances of fail- 
ure.” 
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Those who have a tendency to sell 
small rather than large policies can 
raise limits by stressing income rather 
than the lump sum angle. Prospects 


who will not.consider a proposal for a 
$5,000 policy may be interested in pro- 
viding $100 a month for five years. 


mond has become one of the leaders in 
civic affairs and is now a director of the 
Hammond Community Chest. 





In recognition of 25 years of service 
with the Prudential, E. B. Griffin, super- 
intendent of Seattle District No. 2, was 
honored at a dinner attended by 50 of his 
associates. J. G. Carpenter, division 
manager, attended from the home office. 











CHICAGO 


SUPERVISORS FETE MANAGERS 
Managers and general agents were 

guests of honor at the Chicago Life 

Agency Supervisors’ annual Christmas 





party. President Elmer J. Grandson, 
Union Central, presided and E. S. 
Hewitt, Connecticut Mutual, was in 


charge of festivities. Roy T. Elmer, 
New York Life, incoming president, was 
introduced. There were 75 present. 
Speakers included: Harry T. Wright, 
Equitable Society, vice-president Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters; 
Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, na- 
tional committeeman; L. Mortimer 
Buckley, Provident Mutual, president 
Chicago association, and William M. 
Houze, John Hancock Mutual, chair- 
man General Agents & Managers di- 
vision. 





KLEIN CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


The A. R. Klein agency of the Home 
Life of New York in Chicago celebrated 
its first anniversary with a party at which 
agents who qualified during a six week 
campaign and their wives were guests. 
Jchn F. Walsh, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and Mrs. Walsh were special 
guests. The agency has almost doubled 
its first year quota in paid-for business 
and is starting its second year with very 
good prospects. 


HOFFMAN AGENCY’S RECORD 


The George Hoffmann agency of 
Guardian Life in Chicago placed No. 5 
in paid-for business among all agencies 
during November. Three members of 
the agency gained distinction. John C. 
Gregsamer ranked first in paid-for lives 
and fourth in volume. W. W. Grosser, 
assistant manager, was third in volume 
and sixth in lives, and George H. Rog- 
ers was second for the number of lives 
paid for. 





Continental Companies’ Party 


Employes, their guests and the man- 
agement of the Continental Assurance 
and Continental Casualty will meet at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago Friday 
evening to participate in the third an- 
nual Christmas party, sponsored by the 
Continental Club, of which N. Lee Beck 
is president and A. G. Steenson is chair- 
man of the program committee. It was 
founded in 1937. It was an outgrowth 
of a monthly meeting of department 
heads to promote interdepartmental co- 
operation among the personnel. 





J. F. Walsh, Chicago, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies Home Life of 
New York, is in New York City con- 
ferring with W. P. Worthington, super- 
intendent of agencies, on sales plans for 
1940. 





Takes Action on Advertising 


DES MOINES—The Iowa _insur- 
ance department has received a com- 
plaint against circulation of match fold- 
ers bearing an-advertisement of the 
Guaranty Union Mutual Life of Beverly 
Hills, Cal., a non-licensed company. A 
notice was sent to the match company 
informing it. that the advertiser is not 
licensed to do business in the state and 
suggested a cease order on the proce- 
dure. 





Social Security 
Approach Scheme 


Alfred L. Lind, an agent for Travelers 
in the First National-Soo Line building, 
Minneapolis, has got out a new booklet, 
“My Social Security Program,” which is 
an effective tool for agents to use in the 
life insurance approach with social security 
as a door opener. It is intended to lead 
to programming of a man’s life insurance 
and result in sales. In the short time 
that the booklet has been available, Mr. 
Lind has received numerous commenda- 
tions. 

Some time ago Mr. Lind got out a popu- 
lar booklet, “A Comprehensive Plan to 
Create for You and Yours a Preferred 
State.” This included’ 16 photographic 
copies of outlines showing paid up values. 

The new booklet is intended to be 
placed in the hands of prospects and as- 
sured. It contains tables and explanations 
of the social security act and also includes 
a table showing the amount of life insur- 
ance needed to pay monthly income for a 
definite number of years. There are spaces 
for various entries under the caption “How 
My Social Security Program Works 
Out,” and also entries under the caption, 
“Property Now Owned that Will Provide 
an Unfailing Income Supplement to Social 
Security.” Then there is another exhibit 
to be completed entitled, “My Financial 
Plans for Myself and Family,” and finally, 
“My Present Financial Picture.” 

There is an insert that can be removed 
giving suggestions on how to solicit life 
insurance by utilizing the booklet in the 
approach, 





Success Factors Presented 
by Peters in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three qualities 
are necessary in a good life insurance 
salesman: He must be a good worker, 
he must be mentally alert, and he must 
be. loyal to his company and to his busi- 
ness. This was the valedictory message 
presented by R. E. Peters, inspector of 
agencies, New York Life, Minneapolis, 
to those who have been-attending the 
13 weeks training course sponsored by 
the Minneapolis Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and the Minneapolis Life 
Managers Association. 

Mr. Peters exhorted Minneapolis 
agents to get a true picture of what life 
insurance has done in developing the 
United States and then to go out and 
sell it with enthusiasm and without 
apologies. 


Cites Remarkable Record 


“Life insurance management has been 
sound and has done an excellent job,” 
Mr. Peters said. “Less than 3 percent 
of the life insurance companies have 
been in financial troubie during the past 
nine years, a record that no other finan- 
cial line can equal. 

“There wiil never be a substitute for 
life insurance, government or any other 
kind. If the federal government invades 
the life insurance field on its own feet 
and not financed by tax money, we need 
not fear it.” 

Mr. Peters advised agents to find in- 
spiration in their work; to realize that 
in selling insurance to a prospect they 
are doing him and his family an incal- 
culable service. 


Funds Must Be Appropriated 


AUSTIN, TEX. — Construing terms 
of Senate Bill 404 and of the general 
appropriation b i141, Attorney-general 
Mann has advised Commissioner Wood- 
ward that examination and _ licensing 
fees may be expended only as directed 
by appropriation bills. 


-— My Social Security” 


Booklet, proved effective in approach 
based on social security. by author of “A 
Comprehensive Plan to Create for You and 
Yours a Preferred Estate.’” Single copy 
sells for 25 cents. Send coin or stamps. 
A. L. Lind, First National-Soo Line Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Kremer Succeeds 
Larson & Larson 


The southern Wisconsin agency of the 
Central Life of Iowa, formerly the Lar- 
son & Larson agency, will continue to 
operate as a unit and will be known as 
the Badger agency. 

The agency will continue at its present 
location in the Commercial Bank build- 





c. M. KREMER 


ing at Madison, Wis., with C. M. Kremer 
in charge as manager. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Central Life and with A. C. 
Larson for 30 years. Ralph E. Larson, 
former co-partner with his father, will 
devote his time to personal production. 

Alfred Korbel is placed in charge of 
the Milwaukee territory. He joined the 
Central Life in 1937 and qualified as a 
C..1.. 3, in) 2932. 

N. J. Endres, who has completed 25 
years of service with the company, will 
continue to work out of Madison and 
A. E. Osterheld, who joined the organiza- 
tion in 1915, will take charge of the 
Stoughton territory. Ralph Seward will 
take over the Lake Mills territory and 
C. R. Ingebritsen is being transferred from 
Janesville to Lancaster, Wis. Walter 
Wiskirchen will be in charge of the West 
Bend territory. 





McCormack to Memphis for 
Aetna; Craig to Cincinnati 


Thomas P. McCormack, Aetna Life 
general agent at Cincinnati for the past 
six years, is being transferred to Mem- 
phis, where he will become general agent 
succeeding the late Lloyd J. Gordon, 
whose death occurred Nov. 24. 

Mr. McCormack has had wide insur- 
ance experience, having served as man- 
ager first in Louisville and later in Cleve- 
land for Reliance Life. His father was 
general manager of Reliance. When S. 
T. Whatley, now vice-president of Aetna 
Life, was Chicago general agent, Mr. 
McCormack worked there as supervisor. 
Mr. McMormack is a native of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Craig Goes from Boston 


Mr. McCormack will be succeeded in 
Cincinnati by W. Thomas Craig, who is 
now assistant general agent in Boston. 
Mr. Craig entered the service of Aetna 
Life in 1927 through the group depart- 
ment and served,as home office represen- 
tative first in Little Rock and subse- 
quently in Chicago as manager. Later 
he became supervisor for the group de- 
partment covering several states, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

About two years ago he was appointed 
assistant general agent in Boston. Mr. 
Craig has an enviable record both in the 
group and in the ordinary departments. 


Rigg and Cottingham 
Named Managers 


Walter Rigg, manager of the Omaha 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, 
and formerly assistant manager in Mil- 
waukee from 1926 through 1928, will 
become manager of the Milwaukee office 
to succeed Gifford T. Vermillion, who 
will become manager of the former 
Hintzpeter agency in Chicago Jan. 1. 

Mr. Rigg has been with Mutual Life 
since 1916 and has been Omaha agency 
manager since 1928. He will be suc- 
ceeded there by P. V. Cottingham, with 
the company for the past nine years and 
since 1937 agency organizer at St. Paul. 


Both Trained Under Taylor 


Both Rigg and Cottingham started in 
the old Illinois agency of John L. Tay- 
lor, manager, at Springfield and received 
their early sales training there. Both 
have another similarity in that they have 
never worked for any other life insur- 
ance company but Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Mr. Rigg started with Mr. Taylor in 
1916 and after 10 years of successful 
sales experience in January, 1926, was 
assigned to a post as agency organizer 
in the Milwaukee office, associated with 
Manager Vermillion. In the three years 
that Mr. Rigg held this post the agency 
had a very large increase in paid pro- 
duction, running up to an annual figure 
of $16,000,000. 

Mr. Rigg then was named manager at 
Omaha in 1928. He has done a fine job 
of organization there, pushing his 
agency to leading position in Omaha 





and Nebraska among all companies in 
face of drought and dust storms. He 
was born and received his early educa- 
tion at Mt. Carmel, IIl. 


Cottingham Engineer, Lawyer 


Mr. Cottingham is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, holding the law 
degree and is a member of the Illinois 
bar. He is also a graduate engineer and 
for a number of years was a highway 
engineer for the state of Illinois in 
charge of construction in the southern 
part of the state. He saw world war 
service with the rank of captain. 

Starting with the Springfield agency 
of Mutual Life nine years ago, he quali- 
fied for the Quarter Million Dollar Club 
in his first year in the business. He 
was an agent for 24% years, then was 
sent to Topeka, Kan., as agency organ- 
izer in 1935. From there he was shifted 
to St. Paul in 1937 as agency organizer, 
the post which he leaves to take charge 
at Omaha. 


Opens Branch at Bristol, Va. 


Shenandoah Life has opened a branch 
office at Bristol, Va., with L. G. Hern- 
don as manager. Mr. Herndon was 





formerly a supervisor in southwest Vir- 


ginia. 





_The Robbins-Horne Company of 
Kansas City, Kan., has been appointed 
general agent of American Home Life 
of Topeka. Offices are in the Security 
National Bank building. The principals 
are John R. Robbins and E. D. Horne. 
Both are experienced life insurance men. 

V. H. Hopper and J. P. Wright have 
been made supervisors of the Montreal 
St. James branch of the Canada Life. 
Vv. R. F. Macdonald is manager. Mr. 
Hopper joined the company in 1930 and 
has been one of its leading agents. He 
is president of the Montreal Life Under- 
writers Association. Mr. Wright joined 
the company in 1934. 








VIEWED FROM NEW YORK 








J. C. MeNAMARA’S ANNIVERSARY 


John C. McNamara, general agent 
of Home Life in New York, is climax- 
ing his first year of reentry into the 
business. The agency led the company 
in paid business during November, and 
M. A. Osborn who has been a mem- 
ber of the agency since June this year, 
led all Home Life salesmen in paid 
business for the month, and fully quali- 
fied in point of volume for membership 
in the “President’s Club.” Mr. Osborn 
has produced in six months the full 
paid-for requirements of membership 
that is normally achieved under mini- 
mum requirements during a 19 months 
period. The agency climbed to fifth 
position in the company. 

On Dec. 21, Mr. McNamara brings 
to a close a successful series of meetings 
conducted since Oct. 1 in the interest of 
general brokers. An average of 150 have 
attended, listening to such speakers as 
W. H. Burns of Philadelphia, who has 
paid for $25,000,000 of insurance in the 
past decade; W. P. Worthington, su- 
perintendent of agencies of Home Life, 
and A. D. Oliver, assistant trust officer 
of the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. J. A. Fulton, president of 
Home Life, will address the closing ses- 
sion. 





NEW YORK AGENCIES COMBINE 


The Penn Mutual Life announces that 
as of Jan. 1, the D. B. Adler agency and 
the Ben Hyde agency, both of New York 
City, will be consolidated into a single 
operating unit, to be known as the Hyde- 
Adler Agency, and will locate at the 
Murray Hill building, 285 Madison ave- 
nue. 

D. B. Adler is a Lafayette College 
graduate. He served in the army during 
the war, in 1919 entered life insurance 
under L. A. Cerf, Sr., and a year later 
he was placed in charge of the uptown 
branch of the agency, recruiting and train- 
ing new men. The branch production rose 
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in three years from $1,500,000 to $5,500,- 
000. He joined the Penn Mutual agency 
of Hall & McNamara in 1921 as assistant 
to the general agents, continued with J. 
Elliott Hall in 1924. In 1927 he opened 
an independent branch as associate gen- 
eral agent of J. Elliott Hall at 57th and 
Broadway. Since 1929 he had been a Penn 
Mutual general agent. 

Ben Hyde is a native New Yorker, was 
first employed in a law office, then traveled 
as an advertising space salesman. After 
an interlude as owner of a retail store in 
a small town in North Carolina, he re- 
turned to New York as assistant sales 
manager of C. T. Silver Motor Car Co., 
at that time the largest wholesale and 
retail automobile distributors in New 
York, becoming secretary. On Armistice 
Day, 1918, he joined the newly organized 
Penn Mutual general agency of Brill & 
Scott. With E. G. McWilliam, the new 
firm of McWilliam & Hyde succeeded to 
the agency in 1924. Since Mr. McWil- 
liam’s untimely death in 1931 Ben Hyde 
has been general agent. 





ANALYZES AVIATION UNDERWRITING 


Gerald A. Eubank, New York man- 
ager of Prudential, has published a most 
useful booklet, “Life Insurance Under- 
writing Practices Covering Aviation 
Risks.” Mr. Eubank’s organization got 
the information direct from the com- 
panies and the booklet has been passed 
upon by the various home office officials. 
The present underwriting rules of 49 life 
companies of the United States and 
Canada are included. Mr. Eubank ex- 
presses the belief that this is the only 
publication containing authenticated un- 
derwriting information of this type that 
is now available. The information was 
based on the facts as they existed in 
July of 1939. In the preface it is stated 
that some of the companies subse- 
quently have revised their underwriting 
practices towards those risks who, be- 
cause of their past aviation experience 





or present activities, may be exposed 
to additional hazards, in the event hos- 
tilities continue. 





SIEGEL OFF WMCA 


Morris H. Siegel, co-proprietor of 
Policyholders Advisory Council, has 
ceased broadcasting over station 
WMCA, New York City, the principal 
station he has used in his radio adver- 
tising. Asked the reason for this 
change, Mr. Siegel said that his contract 
with WMCA had expired and that he 
was making some changes in his ad- 
vertising plans which he would not be 
ready to announce until the first of the 
year. 





N. Y. SPEECH ON NETWORK 


Part of the talk which Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings of Maryland will give 
before the New York City Life Under- 
writers Association Dec. 18 will be 
broadcast over Station WOR, New 
York City, and the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System network from 1:15 to 1:45 
p. m. eastern standard time. About 
1,000 members are expected to be on 
hand to hear Senator Tydings, who will 
talk on “National Security Through In- 
dividual Initiative.” 

Senator Tydings will discuss “various 


} governmental developments of interest 


to life insurance men,” according to 
John Hughes, managing secretary of 
the local association. The importance 
of the work of the agent in the nation’s 
life will also be covered by Senator 
Tydings, who is a firm believer in the 
good that has resulted from the Amer- 
ican agency system. 





FORDYCE MONTH A SUCCESS 


The agency force of the Manhattan 
Life set a goal of $3,000,000 of new 
business for “Fordyce Month” —in 
honor of Vice-president J. P. Fordyce. 
The final figure was $3,175,000, an in- 
crease over Fordyce Month of 1938 of 
20 percent. Paid-for business for No- 
vember was 38 percent ahead of Novem- 
ber, 1938, and paid-for the first 11 
months of 1939 shows an increase of 35 
percent. 

President T. E. Lovejoy, who died a 
few days later, tendered a dinner to Mr. 
Fordyce and the general agents and 
agents of metropolitan New York. The 
general agents presented Mr. Fordyce 
an illuminated address. 

Among those present were J. G. 
Ranni, B. L. Frischman, and Charles 
Edwards, who acted as committee for 
Fordyce Month; also J. Howard Oden, 
vice-president of the North American 
Reassurance. 





PRACTICE OF PORTFOLIO RAIDING 


Some of the financial men of life 
companies are protesting against what 
they claim is an effort of some of their 
associates to raid their portfolios espe- 
cially where very desirable mortgages 
are involved. It seems that it is pos- 
sible through some medium to learn of 
the expiration dates of loans and then 
other companies seeing such as highly 
desirable for their portfolios, will go to 
the person, company or institution re- 
ceiving the loan, making a bid at a bet- 
ter price. This is held to be a very 
insidious practice and tends to disturb 
conditions appreciably. 





Peterson Wins Coast Contest 


The San Francisco agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, under Clarence 
W. Peterson, has won a two months’ 
inter-agency production contest con- 
ducted as the “49-er Campaign.” The 
San Francisco office was matched with 
the Los Angeles office and, in addition 
to surpassing the southern California 
agency, it wrote a volume of business 
that exceeded several of the Pacific 
Coast agencies combined. 





Kavanaugh Is Denver Speaker 


Luke Kavanaugh, Colorado commis- 
sioner, will speak at the meeting of the 
Life General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation of Denver, Dec. 18. 
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“NEWS. ABOUT 


LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 
New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem.” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 





Mutual Benefit 
Revises Scale 


Mutual Benefit Life announces for 
1940 the adoption of a dividend scale 
which differs from that in use since 
1936 in all its elements, but principally 
in the reduction of interest entering into 
the calculation of annual dividends. This 
reduction is in accord with the reduced 
yield which the company, in common 
with all conservative companies, is se- 
curing on its investments. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1940, the effective 
annual interest rate to be used in con- 
nection with settlement options will be 
3.5 percent instead of 3.75 percent. In- 
terest credited on dividend accumula- 
tions in 1940 will be at the rate of 3.25 
percent per annum instead of 3.5 per- 
cent. 

Herewith is given a comparison of the 
1939 and 1940 scales on the basis of divi- 
dends per $1,000 of insurance and on the 
basis of policies of the same number of 
years in force for both scales: 

Dividends per $1,000 


Comparison of 1939 Scale and 1940 Scale 
(Policies the same number of years in 
force for both scales) 


Age 25atIs. Age 40 atIs. Age 55 at Is. 

1939 1940. 1939 1940 1939 1940 

Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
Ordinary Life 


2 $4.04 $4.13 $4.80 $4.75 $6.29 $6.13 
5 64.35 4.42 5.12 5.09 7.31 6.96 
10 4.84 4.90 5.72 5.76 8.99 8.57 
20 5.88 5.74 7.95 7.45 12.14 12.22 
Ordinary Life Increasing Premium 
2 $3.35 $3.48 $3.59 $3.59 $4.21 $4.09 
5 8.73 3.77 4.05 4.03 5.60 5.20 
10 «4.52 4.58 5.23 5.30 8.60 8.13 
20 «5.63 5.58 7.72 7.37 12.3 12.83 
20 Payment Life 
2 $4.16 $4.20 $4.91 $4.80 $6.36 $6.15 
5 64.75 4.66 5.52 5.33 7.55 7.10 
10 5.78 5.51 6.67 6.35 9.55 8.90 
20 8.27 7.27 10.34 8.93 13.72 12.39 
20 Year Endowment 
2 $4.38 $4.30 $5.03 $4.86 $6.40 $6.18 
5 5.49 5.12 5.97 5.60 7.71 7.20 
10 7.49 6.58 7.79 7.05 9.91 9.11 
20 12.60 10.01 13.15 10.67 14.73 12:51 
Paid-up Policies 

Attained 
Age 
Paid-up 


Paid-up Life Endowment 
1939 1940 Attain. Yrs. 1939 1940 

_ Scale Scale AgetoRunScale Scale 
25 $4.97 $4.56 40 14 $7.40 $5.97 


70 8389 (682 55 © S91 -%38 

The new scale will call for a total dis- 
bursement for dividends in 1940 of about 
6.7 percent less than if the 1939 scale had 
been continued. The effect of the change 
will vary according to the plan of insur- 
ance, age of insured and age of the in- 
surance, being most pronounced in con- 
nection with those contracts which have 
relatively large reserves. The total sum 
required for dividends. on paid-up poli- 
cies in 1940 will be about 19 percent less 
than if the 1939 dividend scale-had been 
continued. On premium paying policies, 
however, the 1940 dividend requirements 
will be only about 3.3 percent less than 
if the present scale had been extended 
for another year. 





Bankers of Neb. Increases 
Rates on Income Contracts 


The new rate book distributed by 
Bankers Life of Nebraska to be used 
from Jan. 1, affects only the non-par- 
ticipating department. All non-partici- 
pating contracts will be written only in 
minimum amounts of $2,500. 

_In line with the majority of compa- 
nies, the premium rates on the contracts 
providing incomes, annual or single pre- 
mium, deferred or immediate, will be 
increased. Continuous premium en- 
dowments, 10 and 15 payment life poli- 





cies are to be decreased. Endowment 
Age 85 and 20 payment endowment age 
85 are no longer carried in the rate 
book. The preferred low rate life and 
20 payment life, family support and 
term policies remain unchanged. Shown 
below are the annual premium rates on 
four contracts and the monthly income 
per $100 of annual premium at age 65, 
male and female, under the retirement 
income policy. 


End. 
End. Ann 
Ann. Ag 


e 
Age 20 65 Retire. Inc.* 
at Yr. Age 65 Fe- Fe- 


Issue End. 65 Male male Male male 
10 ..-- $13.11 $14.54 $15.40 $84.76 $75.86 
15 $42.70 14.55 55 17.61 70.21 62.84 
20 42.89 16.72 19.25 20.55 57.67 51.61 
21 42.92 17.22 19.89 21.26 55.38 49.56 
22 42.96 17.75 20.57 22.02 53.15 47.57 
23 42.99 18.32 21.30 22.83 50.99 45.64 
24 43.03 18.91 22.07 23.70 48.89 43.76 
25 43.07 19.54 22.90 24.64 46.85 41.93 
26 43.12 20.21 23 25.67 44.87 40.16 
2 43.17 20.92 24.73 26.79 42.95 38.44 
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47 49.35 53.72 69.33 . 
48 50.11 57.23 74.47 82.49 13.34 11.94 
49 50.95 61.45 80.27 89.06 12.34 11.04 
50 51.87 66.22 86.89 96.56 11.36 10.17 
51 52.87 71.31 94.52 105.16 10.41 9. 
52 53.97 77.55 103.33 115.08 9.50 8.50 
53 55.16 83.83 113.59126.62 8.61 7.71 
56.47 92.26 125.70140.28 7.74 6.93 


5 56. 
55 57.89 102.37 140.44156.61 6.91 6.18 


*Monthly income, 120 months certain, 
age 65, per $100 annual premium. 








On 3 Percent Basis 


After Jan. 1, all policies issued by the 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y., 
will be on the 3 percent American plan, 
part full level, and part ultimate. The 
policies to be changed are the whole 
life maturing at 80; the two endow- 
ments at 75, one continuous and one 
20-payments, and the family income 


policy. 


Boston Mutual Dividend Action 


For 1940, Boston Mutual Life will 
continue its present dividend scale on 
its ordinary insurance in force. It will 
pay a slightly higher dividend on its 
industrial insurance. The total sum to 
be set aside for dividends for 1940 will 
exceed $220,000 as compared to $204,872 
for 1939. 

Dividends left to accumulate will bear 
interest at 314 percent, and the interest 
distribution on other funds held on de- 
posit will be at the same rate allowed 
during 1939. 

For the first ten months this year, 
insurance writings increased $2,981,158, 
bringing the total insurance in force to 
$89,241,469. 





Discontinues Income Disability 


Maryland Life is now restricting its 
business in the disability field to waiver 
of premium form. It has discontinued 
the sale of monthly income disability. 





H. D. Yaw, assistant to Vice-presi- 
dent V. H. Jenkins of the Occidental 
Life, is on an extended agency and busi- 
ness trip through the east. He will 
visit agencies in Chicago and London, 
Ont., and from there will go to New 
York City and Philadelphia before re- 
turning to Los Angeles. 











A VALUABLE SERVICE TO BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


Seltaly valuable because we write a number of unusually unique 
insurance-investment plans that quickly appeal to your clients. 
Plans that are easier to sell and more profitable to you! One of 
these new plans is a 


DELUXE LOW-COST RETIREMENT PLAN FOR MEN 


For a $13.50 per month saving, at age 25, it will provide $50.00 per 
month income starting at age 65, plus $1000.00 upon death to the 
estate. If death occurs before 65, it pays the family $1000.00 plus 
$90.00 per month for 10 years. In case of disability prior to 55 
premiums are waived and a $50.00 per month income‘is provided. 
For the same benefits, but without the disability income, the 
annual premium is only $131.15. And in either case the.first years, 
dividend is $15.90! — 


Addrass.: James. A. Proiton, Sales, Mor. 


LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
l a Ohio i 

















Looking Ahea 


It is with some sense of satisfaction that we review 
our objectives for the year coming to an end, and 
the things we have accomplished during the year. 
During 1939 Atlantic Life representatives in- 
creased their production over the previous year by 
a substantial margin. They increased their average 
size policy approximately $300. The Company 
gained in insurance in force. Our field associates 
were equipped with new sales tools including the 
Buyer’s Guide which has been acknowledged as an 
outstanding contribution to modern life insurance 


selling methods. 


As we look ahead to 1940 we pause to pay tribute 
to our field associates for their splendid record in 
1939 and to express the hope that with their 
cooperation 1940, our 40th anniversary year, will 


be marked by equal accomplishments. 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 


S. F. Clabaugh, President 
Richmond, Virginia 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Cashier Associations 
Turn to Education 


Educational activities are now receiv- 
ing preferred attention from life agency 
cashiers associations throughout the 
country, according to A. F. White, 
president Life Agency Cashiers Associa- 
tion of United States and Canada. He 
says that 15 local groups advised him of 
increasing interest. * 

In recent weeks, H. E. St. Clair, asso- 
ciate secretary Life Office Management 
Association, has addressed associations 
in Omaha, Fort Wayne and Houston. 
The Philadelphia group is interested in 
the L. O. M. A. movement, and Jackson- 
ville is considering participation. Sioux 
City has under consideration the idea of 
organizing a C. L. U. study group. 

Charles Feddeman, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, discussed ‘Conserva- 
tion” with the Philadelphia association; 
Thomas Williams, Security First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, “Life Insur- 
ance and Trusts” at a meeting of the 
Los Angeles association; Manuel Camps, 
Jr., general agent John Hancock, New 
York, at the New York association meet- 
ing, “The Cashier and His Place in the 
Agency.” The Ottawa association heard 
a discussion of the Dominion housing 
act. 


Elect New Officers 


Several associations have elected new 
officers recently. Newly elected presi- 
dents are D. D. Lyford, Equitable So- 
ciety, Fort Wayne (Ind.) association, 
and C. W. Oéetting, Lincoln National, 
Cleveland association. 

On a recent eastern trip, Thomas 
Hoag, cashier Penn Mutual, San Fran- 
cisco, visited the Chicago association. A 
luncheon was arranged by Miss Chris- 
tine Ludwig, cashier State Mutual Life 
and president Chicago group. There was 
an interesting discussion on National as- 
sociation affairs. 

The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of Portland has affiliated with the Na- 
tional association. Development of the 
new national body has been entirely sat- 
isfactory to date, according to Mr. 
White, and affiliation of other local asso- 
ciations is expected before the end of the 
year. 





Cincinnati Leaders Banquet 
Is Scheduled for Jan. 25 


CINCINNATI.—The annual banquet 
for the leading producer in lives and 
the leading producer in volume for each 
agency sponsored by the Associated 
Life General Agents & Managers, which 
has become an institution here, is sched- 
uled for Jan. 25. A nationally promi- 
nent man has been invited to speak. 

The idea of a leading producers’ ban- 
quet, to be tendered the leading men in 
each agency by their general agent or 
manager, originated in Portland, Ore., 
where the first of such banquets was 
held in 1933. At that time, R. C. O’Con- 
nor, Cincinnati manager of Reliance 
Life, was president of the Portland Life 
Underwriters Association. When 
Mr. O’Connor was transferred to Cin- 
cinnati, he brought the idea with him 
and Cincinnati was the second city to 
give such recognition to leading agents, 
the first local banquet being given four 
years ago. Speakers in past years have 
been Claris Adams, now president Ohio 
State Life; T. I. Parkinson, president 
Equitable Society, and D. B. Maduro, 
counsel New York Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Each agent invited will be privileged 
to bring as his guest his leading pol- 
icyholder or center of influence. The 
general agent or manager will bring a 
similar guest. 

At the banquet, each agent is intro- 
duced and presented with a plaque cer- 
tifying his achievement in leading the 
agency for the year in lives or volume. 





The idea has proved very successful in 
the cities in which it has been held and 
it seems destined to spread. It pro- 
vides an additional incentive for agents 
to become leaders in their respective 
agencies. 

Cities which hold such banquets in- 
clude Seattle, Houston, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, O., Shreveport, La., and San 
Francisco, where it is restricted to $250,- 
000 men, in addition to Portland and 
Cincinnati. 


Los Angeles Managers Name 


A. E. Payton as President 


LOS ANGELES—The -Life=Iinsur- 
ance Managers Associatioti, has- elected 
these officers and directors: President, 
Albert E. Payton, New England Mu- 
tual Life; vice-president, W. J. Stoessel, 
National Life of Vermont; secretary- 
treasurer, F. M. McMillan, Penn Mu- 
tual; directors, Wooster Gist, Pacific 
Mutual; Ralph N. McCord, Columbian 
National; Mark S. Trueblood, Union 
Central, and George H. Page, Califor- 
nia-Western States Life, retiring presi- 
dent. 

President Clark E. Bell of the Califor- 
nia Association of Life Underwriters 
informed the managers that the pre- 
mium tax increase would again come 
before the special session of the Cali- 
fornia legislature next month, and that 
there is a possibility of a proposal for 
state insurance. 

President Leon A. Soper of the Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters Association 
paid tribute to the administration of 
President Page. 

William Bowden, advertising counsel 
Los Angeles “Times,” analyzed the 
buying power of various sections of Los 
Angeles county. 





San Francisco Managers 
Plan Big Boost in Dues 


SAN FRANCISCO—The San Fran- 
cisco General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation is now ballotting on an increase 
in dues which will take care of various 
expenses previously handled through as- 
sessment. J. M. Mitchell, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, chairman, said heretofore the or- 
ganization had operated on a “chapter 
9” (assessment) plan but that it was his 
feeling it should get ona “level premium 
basis.” Dues would be raised from $4 
per year to from $20 to $60 per year, de- 
pending on the size of the agency. This 
sum would take care of luncheons dur- 
ing the year, in addition to providing for 
40 sustaining memberships for the Cali- 
fornia Association of Life Underwriters 
at $10 each, membership in the Better 
Business Bureau, expenses of “Annual 
Message” week and _ other’ similar 
charges, without assessment. 

C. W. Peterson, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
is chairman of the committee appointed 
to consider the future nolicy of the asso- 
cation as to expenditures, dues, etc. 

While definite action was not taken at 
the meeting, a majority of those in at- 
tendance signed as favoring such a plan. 
It was also the sense of the meeting that 
associate membership at $12 per year 
should be offered to assistant managers, 
supervisors and home office officials. 





Indianapolis Managers Elect 


E. L. Smith, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has been elected president of the 
General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis. J. E. Craigle, Pru- 
dential, was elected vice-president, and 
Paul Speicher, R. Service, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Ross M. 
Halgren, State Mutual Life, retiring 
president, reported on the activities for 
the year and outlined the program for 
coming months, including a sales con- 
gress in February and a mid-west con- 
ference in April. A two weeks’ short 
course for farm agents will be put on 
at Purdue University in July. 

Rogers, Equitable Society, 





president Indiana State Association of 
Life Underwriters, reported that a new 
association will be formed in Muncie 
Friday evening with over 50 members, 
and another association will complete 
organization at Elkhart next Tuesday, 


Slate Engel in Milwaukee 


The nominating committee of the Life 
General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee has submitted the 
following slate of officers for 1940: 

For president, Frank Engel, Frank- 
lin Life; Frank W. Du Bose, Old Line 
Life; L. W. Spickard, Bankers of Iowa; 
Harold F. Bowes, Phoenix Mutual; B. 
W. Reagles, Acacia Mutual. 

Hugh M. Johnson, Lincoln National, 
is chairman of the nominating commit- 
ee. 


Seattle Cashiers Elect 


New officers elected by the Seattle 
Life. Agency Cashiers Association are: 
Harry Gladfelter, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, president; Kenneth Smith, Sun 
Life of Canada, vice-president; Miss 
Frances S. Ryan, Provident Mutual Life, 
secretary; Miss Libby Rabel, National 
Life of Vermont, treasurer. R. N. Latta 
Lincoln National Life, is retiring presi- 
dent. 











Managers School in Seattle 


Ward Phelps and B. N. Woodson of 
the Sales Research Bureau conducted a 
managers school in Seattle attended by 
about 40. In charge of arrangements for 
the Seattle Life Managers Association 
—— Guy Gay, Hugh S. Bell and Paul 

reen. 





The Cleveland Life Insurance Execu- 
tives Club will hold its Christmas party 
Dec. 19. 

The Boston Life Supervisors Club 
heard a talk on personality in salesman- 
ship by Prof. Hubert Greaves of Yale 
University. 

George F. French, manager Monarch 
Life, has been elected president of the 
Hamilton, Ont., Life Managers Associa- 
tion. Other officers include Hiles 
Templin, London Life, immediate past- 
president; John F. Smith, Sun Life, 
vice-president; and H. E. Lumsden, 
Canada Life, secretary-treasurer. 


RECORDS 


Protective Life—Ordinary paid for 
production in November showed an in- 
crease of more than 44 percent over the 
writings of November, 1938. Insurance 
in force increased more than $8,300,000 
the first 11 months of 1939. 

Ohio State Life—Paid-for business in 
November was the largest of any month 
this year and was 28.2 percent ahead of 
November, 1938. Leading agencies for 
the year are Michigan State, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Celina, Cleveland and Marion. 
Leading personal producers in Novem- 
ber were Alfred Guay, Los Angeles; 
J. C. McFarland, Cincinnati; R. R. 
Bush, Marion; Sam Cytron, St. Louis; 
A. M. Palkovic, Youngstown; D. E. 
Brobst, Cleveland. 

Manhattan Life—Agents in the No- 
vember drive in honor of Vice-President 
James P. Fordyce produced $3,120,000 
new business, which was $120,000 over 
the quota. A material contribution was 
made by the new organization in Chi- 
cago consisting of the agencies of Henry 
J. Hefferman and Sidney S. Eckstone. 
These added $356,000 new business to 
the total. The field force was divided 
in five groups, New York City, upper 
New York State, New Jersey, middle 
west and far west. The middle western 
group led by Mr. Eckstone finished 
ahead of all other territories, outside of 
New York City. Total paid business to 
the end of November exceeded all of 
1938 by more than 15 percent. 

Columbus Mutual—During a_ six 
weeks’ contest ended Dec. 11, to honor 











the 81st birthday of C. W. Brandon, 
president emeritus, production was in- 
creased 40 percent over the correspond- 
ing period in 1938. 








SALES MEETS 








Bankers of Neb. 
Expands Service 


The general agents and regional man- 
agers of Bankers Life of Nebraska as- 
sembled at the home office in Lincoln for 
a three-day agency conference. 

H. S. Wilson, president, in opening the 
convention spoke of the added opportu- 
nity which representatives would have 
through the introduction of new field 
aids and equipment that were later in- 
troduced to those attending. 

Making his first formal appearance be- 
fore the general agents since his appoint- 
ment as director of agencies, C. H. Heyl 
served as chairman of the meetings. 

Announcement was made of the com- 
pany’s decision to offer non-medical cov- 
erage and to accept business issued on a 
monthly premium basis. Announcement 
was also made of the adoption of new 
policy forms, a new rate and dividend 
book, as well as a new occupational 
manual, and a new agent’s training 
course to be made available to all old 
and new field representatives. 

Other speakers were Associate Actu- 
ary J. H. Ames, Agency Secretary D. C. 
Pray, Advertising Manager E. S. Wes- 
cott and Regional Managers H. W. 
Fouts, J. R. King and R. G. Pilkington. 

At the dinner C. Petrus Peterson, gen- 
eral counsel, spoke on “Economic Se- 
curity.” 


Equitable’s Indiana Meeting 


A two-day conference of Equitable 
Society producers is being held in In- 
dianapolis. W. L. Gottschall, director 
of agencies, Chicago, will address an 
educational meeting Friday afternoon. 
Thursday evening about 60 were dinner 
guests at the home of H. L. Rogers, 
agency manager, after which they at- 
tended the professional hockey game. A 
luncheon for visiting ladies will be given 
Friday. Friday evening about 150 will 
attend the annual Christmas party and 
dance. The Indiana business of the 
Equitable shows an increase of 30 per- 
cent over last year. A five-week contest 
has just been closed, during which 440 
applications were written for $1,564,970, 
without counting annuities. 


Central of Iowa Minnesota Rally 


Minnesota representatives of the Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa held an all-day meet- 
ing and dinner in Minneapolis. Fred 
Lundin, state agent, was in charge. The 
home office was represented by H. E. 
Whitely, supervisor of agencies. 


Change Date of Schnell Rally 


The Frederick A. Schnell general 
agency of Penn Mutual at Peoria, Ill. 
will hold its annual agency meeting at 
Pere Marquette Hotel there Jan. 13 in- 
stead of Jan. 6, as previously was an- 
nounced. 














Los Angeles Claim Men Organize 


LOS ANGELES—Life and accident 
claim men here have organized the Los 
Angeles Life & Accident Claim Asso- 
ciation with L. E. Doyle, Massachusetts 
Bonding, as the first president. Mr. 
Doyle was president of the Boston Life 
& Accident Claim Association before 
coming to California. Other officers are 
Stewart Condie, Massachusetts Protec- 
re and Larry Burford, Pacific Mutual 

ife. 





Mrs. M. F. Gee has retired as agency 
secretary and chief of the sales promo- 
tion department of the A. J. Hill agency 
of the State Life of Indiana in San Fran- 
cisco after 20 years of active service. 
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Mortality Table Is Discussed by the Commissioners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





remove any inequity in the incidence of 
the cost among the individuals resulting 
from the use of an antiquated table. He 
said that an adoption of a modern table 
has not been advocated in the past. One 
reason was the lack of flexibility which 
has developed over the years in valuation 
standards. The other is the way in which 
the reserve basis for testing the soundness 
of a company is tied up so rigidly with 
the basis used for determining non-for- 
feiture values. At the present time, he 
said, a company wishing to adopt a more 
conservative basis for valuation than the 
minimum prescribed by law may be com- 
pelled to use a basis for non-forfeiture 
values which introduces inequities and 
may even be unsound. The report of the 
commissioners committee was praised very 
highly, he said, in the discussion at the 
meeting of the Institute. 


Points of Difference 


Mr. Hohaus said that the points on 
which there is a difference of opinion are: 
Section 3 recites the conditions with which 
a table of mortality should comply for 
approval. One viewpoint expressed was 
that it was not necessary to place such 
extensive restrictions on the types of 
tables as those proposed. Another sug- 
gested some changes in phraseology to 
make the conditions more practical for 
certain lines of business, such as indus- 
trial and total and permanent disability 
insurance. 

Next, Section 4 provides that the pol- 
icy include statements as to mortality and 
interest bases used for valuation as well 
as non-forfeitures. The inclusion of such 
a statement for non-forfeitures was 
endorsed whole-heartedly as a _ proper 
policy provision, he said. However, there 
was also evident a strong feeling that 
the inclusion of reserve basis was unwise. 


Deficiency Reserves 


Next, Section 5, which would provide 
for deficiency reserves, brought out a very 
interesting discussion pro and con, Mr. 
Hohaus added. An alternative suggestion 
was made to replace this by a provision 
similar to that in the New York insurance 
law providing that no company shall issue 
any policy that shall not appear to be 
self-supporting on reasonable assumptions 
as to interest, mortality and expense. The 
conclusion that Mr. Hohaus reached on 
this part of the discussion was that it 
might be well to study further the ques- 
tion of deficiency reserves. 

The following represents Mr. Hohaus’ 
understanding of the consensus of opinion 
expressed at the meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries: 

1. Enthusiastic approval of the report 





and the hope that it will receive favorable 
consideration by the association. 

2. Strong endorsement of the proposal 
to have’ non-forfeiture values studied by a 
special committee. 

3. While certain changes were sug- 
gested, they were limited to questions of 
only a minor nature. 

4, Misunderstanding resulting from the 
use of the American Experience table can 
be avoided through more flexible legisla- 
tion concerning valuation standards, re- 
moval of the present unscientific rigidity 
of the tie-up between non-forfeiture values 
and valuation tables, and provision of 
separate minimum prescribed standards for 
reserves and non-forfeiture values, With 
more flexibility permitted and sound mini- 
mum standards prescribed, the existing 
objectives of adequacy of reserves can be 
more easily realized and at the same time 
individual equity in non-forfeiture values 
can be more readily provided for the in- 
sured. 


Desires Report Published 


5. An ardent hope that the report will 
be published in a form which will make it 
readily available as part of the basic per- 
manent literature for actuaries and others 
engaged in the life insurance field. 

“T can best sum up in one sentence my 
impression of the views expressed at the 
meeting by repeating the closing paragraph 
of the last discussion presented: ‘The 
institution of life insurance will be greatly 
benefited if the principle of modernizing 
legal valuation requirements as recom- 
mended by this committee is adopted, and 
it is to be hoped that the report will 
receive the serious consideration and 
approval of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners for which it was 
prepared.’ ” 


RAY D. MURPHY 


Mr. Murphy said that it was the under- 
standing of his committee that the bill 
was drafted without intensive considera- 
tion of the statutory situation in each state 
and that therefore it should not be consid- 
ered as a precise form of legislation 
recommended for each state but rather as 
an illustration of the points to be consid- 
ered if a particular state approaches the 
problem of drafting legislation dealing 
with the various uses of mortality tables. 
Mr. Murphy said that his committee 
would heartily endorse the principle con- 
tained in Section 4 that when a non-for- 
feiture statute is to be drafted to permit 
the use of the American Men table or 
other modern tables, permission should be 
given to calculate the extended term insur- 











ance benefit on the basis of a special table 
of which the rates and mortality do not 
exceed 130 percent of the rates of mor- 
tality specified by the policy for use in 
the computation of other non-forfeiture 
values. 

While his committee recommends that 
a valuation section be a separate one in 
the laws of a state, distinct from the sec- 
tion dealing with non-forfeiture benefits, 
it appreciates that in many states compa- 
nies would find it impracticable to make 
use of the opportunity afforded by new 
valuation legislation of this type until the 
section dealing with non-forfeiture benefits 
is properly modified where necessary. It 
would urge that the further study of this 
latter subject be undertaken without delay. 

In addition to recommending that Sec- 
tion 4 be not included in any statute 
actually proposed for adoption in a par- 
ticular state, his committee made the 
following comments regarding details of 
cther sections: 

“Section 3.—We have felt that it is not 
possible to foresee completely the conse- 
quences of the detailed requirements 
enunciated as to the source, characteristics, 
and method of publicizing any new mor- 
tality table which can be adopted. The 
report demonstrates the relatively minor 
effect of a change in the mortality table 
om reserve requirements, especially as 
compared with a change in the interest 
rate. We therefore question whether it is 
necessary to include the third, fourth and 
fifth sentences of Section 3, describing in 
precise detail the volume of data, method 
of computation, and requirement of publi- 
cation of any mortality table which can be 
considered acceptable. We have in mind, 
for instance, that some mortality tables 
have in the past been extended at the lower 
ages by the use of population statistics and 
other devices, and would hope that the 
main object of such legislation would not 
be jeopardized by the raising of a question 
as to minor elements of definition. 


Deficiency Reserve Study 


“Section 5—We believe that further 
study might well be given to the basis for 
determining a deficiency reserve. Since the 
formula proposed is new in insurance law, 
perhaps certain phases of the question, 
including the percentages referred to in the 
first sentence, should be the subject of 
wider discussion. Some further thought 
might also be given to the use of a formula 
that would be as free as possible from 
anomalies, and particularly, one that would 
not improperly penalize a company which 
desired to strengthen its reserve basis with 
regard either to its new or its outstanding 
contracts. 

“Section 6—We would suggest the elim- 
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ination of the last five words of the second 
sentence reading ‘based on insurance com- 
pany experience.’ For example, a ques- 
tion might be raised whether a so-called 
‘forecast table’ could be used for annuity 
reserves, if the above mentioned phrase- 
ology were retained. 

“Our committee heartily recommends 
the approval of the report, with the under- 
standing that the concluding ‘model bill’ 
is to be taken as illustrative rather than 
as legislation suggested for any particular 
state. We believe that the main objects 
of the report are so valuable to the busi- 
ness of life insurance and to insurance 
supervision that we gladly pledge our 
cooperation in such ways as the commis- 
sioners may suggest to further those 
objects.” 


T. A. PHILLIPS 


Mr. Phillips, chairman of the committee 
of the American Life Convention ap- 
pointed to deal with the subject, said that 
the members desire to suport the report 
and in general the recommendations made 
in it and recommends its approval by the 
commissioners. He said there is a pre- 
dominating desire on part of companies to 
use more modern tables with more valu- 
ation of reserve liabilities and the other 
phases of the business. The reasons why 
such tables have not been generally used 
by the companies are well explained, he 
said, in the report. Generally they lie in 
the rigidity of existing statutes, which now 
appear to have the following defects: 

1. The valuation standard is forever 
fixed in the policy. contract, thus restrain- 
ing any necessary or indicated future ad- 
justments which may be based on later ex- 











perience or upon sound actuarial policies. 
2. After fixing such an all-time stand- 
ard for valuation of reserve liability and 
leaving the companies locked into it so 
rigidly, a further error is made by assum- 
ing and requiring that the standard stated 
for valuation is and must be the one to 
be used for the other purposes referred to 
in the report, more especially the calcula- 
tion of premiums and non-forfeiture bene- 
fits. 
Mathematical Equivalents 


3. There is the further erroneous as- 
sumption quite frequently used that all 
non-forefeiture values must be mathe- 
matical equivalents. The report, Mr. 
Phillips said, clearly brings out the de- 
fects of the existing laws and points out 
the desirability of legislation authorizing 
the use of modern tables for reserve valua- 
tion and indicates that such legislation 
would be a step toward the goal all desire 
provided it was made clear that such legal 
authorization did not relate to or bear on 
the question of surrender values. The re- 
port makes clear, however, Mr. Phillips 
said, that adequate treatment of the entire 
subject cannot be had until the question 
of surrender values has been studied. His 
committee urges continuation of the orig- 
inal committee for this further study. In 
such a study Mr. Phillips said, which ob- 
viously looks to ultimate. legislation, the 
more potent things which the committee 
wishes to emphasize are as follows: 

“TI, The principle of adopting more 
modern mortality tables from time to time 
in keeping with indicated experience 
should be recognized. Valuation of re- 
serve liabilities should be permitted upon 
any such modern and ‘approved’ table 
with a stated maximum rate of interest 
with permission for use of higher stand- 
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ards if desired, and it should be made 
clear in any statute for that purpose that 
the statute is not intended as a definition 
of any non-forfeiture values to be inserted 
in the policies, nor is it intended to affect 
the contractual rights of company or pol- 
icyholder as may be expressed in the 
policy. 

“II. We do not think that the policy 
should define the basis of valuation, as 
suggested in Paragraph 4 of the model 
bill, as we believe such is a defect of 
existing laws which should not be con- 
tinued and that, if the valuation of reserves 
is left more flexible as here suggested, we 
believe the result will be greater safety and 
soundness of operation and will, most 
likely, be accompanied by the accumulation 
in good times of higher reserves and/or 
liberal surplus as a buffer against adverse 
experience in mortality or in the financial 
or other operations of the company. 

“Similarly, we believe that companies 
should be permitted to base non-forfeiture 
values on any ‘approved’ mortality table 
with a rate of interest not exceeding that 
specified by law for valuation of reserve 
liabilities and that the policy ¢ontract 
should state the mortality table and rate 
of interest so used and should also state 
the maximum surrender charge to be de- 
ducted, such maximum being fixed by 
law. 

“It is possible that in any legislation 
which may seek to carry out these views 
which we believe coincide in essentials with 
those of the committee, it might be desir- 
able that the legislation deal separately 
with valuation and with non-forfeiture 
values so that confusion of the two 
would be ended. 


Want More Liberal Policy 


“TIT. We concur with the committee 
in its recommendation for removing or 
greatly liberalizing existing limitations on 
surplus. Under present laws, if a com- 
pany desires to place its policy reserves 
on a more conservative basis, it has to 
undertake a correspondingly high liability 
for cash value options, therefore, relatively 
little is gained. We see little merit in such 
a system of minimum surplus and maxi- 
mum reserves accompanied by maximum 
cash liability as contrasted with the one 
proposed, which suggests maximum sur- 
plus accompanied by minimum reserves 
With minimum cash liabilities. 

“TV. We concur with the committee in 
its recommendation as to extended insur- 





ance made in Section 4, P. 122-123, of the 
model bill. It might be prudent to pro- 
vide also that extended insurance may be 
calculated on any table approved by the 
commissioner, which is based on general 
experience of insured lives constructed on 
sound actuarial principles and believed to 
be adequate for the purpose. 

“V. We have found some thoughtful 
opinion that the definition suggested in 
Paragraph 3 of the model bill for ‘ap- 
proved’ tables may be somewhat too re- 
strictive and that better supervision to- 
gether with more progressive and equally 
sound management would be obtained by 
a less limited definition, to the general 
effect that the commissioners may approve 
any table based on appropriate experience, 
which is calculated on generally accepted 
and sound actuarial principles and is be- 
lieved to produce adequate reserves and 
is not necessarily based on actual experi- 
ences of insured lives. Those holding 
these views point out that many notable 
developments in the life insurance busi- 
ness, such as the writing of substandard, 
disability, double indemnity, etc., and even 
the development of the life insurance pol- 
icy and present mortality table itself, all 
have been initiated and carried through 
without any initial table based on cor- 
responding actual experience. There is 
much to be said for this point of view 
and, if it is adopted, it would likewise be 
followed for those various classes other 
than the life benefit which are referred 
to in the model bill. 

“The report is an authoritative docu- 
ment; it represents thorough study and 
considered judgment. We believe the com- 
missioners should approve it and proceed to 
carry forward the work indicated. A fine 
degree of cooperation between the various 
insurance departments and the companies 
has been shown in the work to date. The 
subject has been treated in its national 
aspect and without bias or prejudice. A 
splendid opportunity is presented to the 
states and to the companies to again dem- 
onstrate their capacity to deal intelligently 
and well with those recurring problems 
introduced by changing conditions and to 
satisfactorily meet national interests as 
well as those of the state. We earnestly 
urge the early completion of the work so 
constructively commenced by this com- 
mittee and will lend any and every service 
or aid available in our companies to this 
end.” 
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TNEC Starts Study 
of Transfer Work 


The transferring of inadequate rate 
fraternal life insurance to legal reserve 
basis, a practice which was started in 
about 1918, may be the next point of 
attack by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee in Washington. In- 
vestigators loaned to TNEC by Secur- 
ities & Exchange Commission are in the 
field and have been examining the books 
and interrogating some of the principal 
transfer companies. 

The line of inquiry appears to be 
whether the insurance departments and 
commissioners for a long time had 
known about the bad financial condition 
of the fraternals whose business was re- 
written; what efforts they had taken to 
correct the conditions; whether there 
were any “payoffs” to department men 
or others in securing the transfer con- 
tracts; whether better deals than those 
finally accepted had been offered, and 
if so what was the chief reason for ac- 
ceptance of the deals. Another inquiry 
being made, apparently, of each of the 
transfer companies is whether they suf- 
fered any “unfair competition.” 


Ask Copies of Documents 


The investigators also have sought to 
secure copies of the transfer contracts, 
minutes and correspondence, and have 
taken comprehensive notes. They in- 
quired about the method of remunera- 
tion of transfer agents and questioned 
“expense” items of the transfer com- 
panies, 

Representatives of transfer companies 
stated that while this work was done 
as an emergency measure to save so- 
cieties in serious difficulties, practically 
without exception it has proved bene- 
ficial to members. In all, it is said, 
about $5,000,000,000 of business thus 
was transferred or rewritten. A few 
societies later were reinsured for one 
reason or another. However, virtually 
all societies whose business was trans- 
ferred have come to be sound financially 
and still are operating. 


Principal Transfer Companies 


There were in all about 10 transfer 
companies, Of these, three have been 
wound up with passing of the need to 
perform this service. The principal one 
was International Insurance Service, 
now out of existence. Then there were 
Frank W. Pearson, Inc., which closed 
up, and DeBarry & Associates, now C. 
Bi DeBarry & Co., which does a gen- 
eral insurance business and conserva- 
tion work. Others included Cleal & 
Mathews, Cleveland; American Con- 
servation Company, Chicago; C. R. 
Parks, ‘Chicago; A. Giltner, Des 
Moines; Thomas Eilers, Cleveland: Otis 
Hann Company, Chicago; and Owen & 
Owen, Detroit. 





N. F. C. Leaders Set 
Baltimore for Rally 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress was in session 
at Edgewater Park, Miss., during the 
midwinter meeting there of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Decision was made to hold the next an- 
nual meeting at Baltimore in August, 1940. 
The exact date and the hotel and conven- 
tion headquarters will be announced later. 
The midwinter meeting of N. F. C. sec- 
tions, as previously; announced, will be 
held at Chicago Feb. 21-22. 

Miss Frances D. Partridge, secretary 
Woman’s Benefit Association, Port Huron, 
Mich., N. F. C. president, headed the large 
delegation of fraternalists. O. E. Aleshire, 
president Modern Woodmen, president 
of the N. F. C. presidents’ section, was in 
attendance, as was Alex O. Benz, presi- 
dent Aid Association for Lutherans, imme- 
diate past president of the presidents’ sec- 
tion. 

Among the others attending were De E. 
Bradshaw, head of the Woodmen of the 
World, Omaha, and Mrs. Bradshaw, with 
Farrar Newberry, secretary, and D. D. 
Macken of: that society; James A. Blaha 
and O. S. Wells, Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha; S. A. Oscar, National Mutual 
Benefit, Madison, Wis., S. H. Hadley, 
president Protected Home Circle, Sharon, 
Pa., past president N. F. C.; Bradley C. 
Marks, head of the A. O. U. W., Fargo, 
N. D.; Hill Montague, Mutual Life, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Richard F. Allen, general 
counsel, and John V. Sees, secretary, and 
his wife, of Standard Life, Lawrence, 
Kan.; Judge Tom L. McCullough, presi- 
dent Praetorians, and his wife; Thomas 
R. Heaney, secretary Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Chicago; John V. Abrahams, 
secretary Security Benefit, Topeka, Kan. ; 
Norton J. Williams, president Equitable 
Reserve, Neenah, Wis.; J. P. Sekerak, 
president Greek Catholic Union of Rus- 
sian Brotherhood of U. S. A., Homestead, 
Pa.; Miss Erna M. Barthel, recorder 
Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, Ill., and 
Lendon A. Knight, general attorney of 
that society; Foster F. Farrell, executive 
secretary-manager N. F. C., Chicago, and 
his wife; E. J. Bullard, director Modern 
Woodmen; Norbert Nelson, Woodmen of 
the World, and Herman L. Ekern, presi- 
dent Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis, 
Mrs. Aleshire accompanied her husband 
to the meeting. 





W. O. W. Officials Speak in Texas 


Farrar Newberry of Omaha, secretary, 
and R. E. Miller of Dallas, national pro- 
motion director, of Woodmen of the 
World, gave addresses at the eighth 
anniversary ceremonial of Alexander 
Fraser Chapel at San Antonio, built in 
memory of members of the W. O. W. 
who were casualties in the world war. 
The chapel is on the grounds of the 
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woodmen hospital. Secretary Newberry 
presented pins to present and former 
patients of the hospital who had been 
members for 25 yeasts. 


Extends Greeting from 
Fraternal Congress 





Foster Farrell of Chicago, executive 
secretary of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress, who attended the meeting of the 





FOSTER FARRELL 


National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Edgewater Park, Miss., 
last week, brought the greetings of his 
body to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents at its meeting in New 
York this week. 


Several State Congresses 
to Meet in January 


A number of state fraternal congresses 
will hold their annual meetings in Janu- 
ary. The Arkansas congress is to meet 
at Hot Springs with E. A. Gwinner of 
that city, the president, in the chair. 
Mrs. Virginia Henry of Little Rock is 
secretary. The Maryland & District of 
Columbia congress meets at Baltimore. 
John J. Cronin, Hagerstown, Md., is 
president and Howard G. Dressel, Balti- 
more, secretary. 

The New Jersey congress meets Jan. 
22 in the Stacy-Trent hotel, Trenton. 
Joseph W. Wyks of Trenton is presi- 
dent and H. Bruce Meixel, Philadelphia, 
secretary. 

A. O. Benz, president Aid Association 
for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., will pre- 
side as president at the January meeting 
of the Wisconsin Fraternal Congress, as- 
sisted by C. A. Comstock, of the Equit- 
able Reserve, Neenah, Wis., secretary. 

The Michigan Fraternal Congress also 
will hold its meeting in January, the 
place and date not yet having been an- 
nounced. Forrest E. Wiswell of Detroit, 
state manager Protected Home Circle, is 
president and J. B. Baker, state manager 
Maccabees, Detroit, secretary. 

The Utah congress will meet in Feb- 
ruary at Salt Lake City. M. C. Thomp- 
son of that city is president and E. H. 
Darling, Salt Lake City, the secretary. 





H. H. Matt, actuary of the Minnesota 
insurance department, spoke at the 
Minnesota Fraternal Congress meeting 
in St. Paul. 

The 1940 supreme lodge session of 
Fidelity Life Association of Fulton, IIl., 
is to be held at Minneapolis, Sept. 17-19. 
The qualification requirements have 
now been announced. 
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Strengthen State 
Supervision by Tests 
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to provide adequately for the mainte- 
nance of state supervision and thereby 
encourage capable, trained career men to 
enter our state departments? Do you 
agents in the field uphold the value of 
state supervision? In some states it 
is a pretty general practice of agents of 
eastern companies to hold that because 
a company does not operate let us say 
in New York state, it must be a weak 
company. That certainly is a poor com- 
petitive argument; but worse than that, 
it is a direct attack and accusation 
against the whole system of state super- 
vision because it implies supervision 
elsewhere is faulty.” 


No Harm from Investigation 


Referring to the TNEC investigation, 
the speaker said that a constructive in- 
vestigation of the life insurance busi- 
ness, perhaps once in each generation, 
by an informed group such as the com- 
missioners would be a good thing, but 
he deplored the tendency of those con- 
ducting the present investigation at 
Washington to single out the “occa- 
sional malefactors whose activities can- 
not face the light of day” and hold them 
up as typical. The investigation has not 
uncovered a single problem that the busi- 
ness itself has not already been aware of 
and made practical progress toward 
solving. He predicted that more good 
than harm will come out of the investi- 
gation if it re-stimulates the business’ 
own continuous investigation into and 
attack on its problems. 

Mr. Arnold said he favors social secur- 
ity as a modern and more humane way 
of dealing with improvident or unfor- 
tunate persons who are thrown upon so- 
ciety for their existence. He sharply 
criticized the selling technique which 
builds insurance programs on the foun- 
dation of social security, saying that life 
insurance men should divorce from their 
thought and comments any suggestion 
that there is a relationship between the 
two, because there is none. 

“Life insurance is the product of vol- 
untary thrift. Social security is compul- 
sory saving. Life insurance is designed 
to serve men’s foresight. Social security 
is necessary because men have no fore- 
sight. Life insurance is the expression 
of the will of those countless individuals 
who want to rise above the frugal level 
of the relief roll or the minimum stand- 
ard of society. Social security is the 
haven of those who have no such aspira- 
tions. Life insurance funds go into the 
productive life stream of the nation. So- 
cial security funds are dissipated directly 
and immediately in the operations of 
government—operations which are not 
wealth producing. Life insurance pays 
its benefits from the fruit of productivity. 
Social security benefits must inevitably 
be paid from more and more taxation. 
The one rests upon the fundamental 
strength of any nation—its will and 
ability to work and produce. The other 
rests on the fundamental weakness of 
all nations—the power to tax. 


Not Encouraging True Security 


“So long as life insurance men and 
women are telling the public that their 
social security benefits are a part of 
their program of security, they are not 
encouraging the way to true security.” 

While it is possible that the initial 
cost of life insurance would be reduced 
if an over-the counter system of selling 
were substituted for the present agency 
system, the ultimate cost would involve 
far deeper considerations than immediate 
savings, Mr. Arnold pointed out. 

“Would not the fact that insurance 
sales would be entirely voluntary tend 
to make for selection against the com- 
pany? Isn’t it reasonable to believe that 
the impaired risks would seek the com- 
pany first, the sound risks last? Un- 
doubtedly. 

“If we had no agents, isn’t it true in 
times of economic stress that higher sur- 








renders and decreased sales would 
greatly alter the financial position of 
life insurance companies, force them to 
distress disposal of their assets, and sub- 
ject them to strains far greater than 
they were previously forced to meet? 


Mind Changing Would Fall Off 


“Isn’t it true that while first year 
lapse (the mind changers) might fall off 
somewhat, lapse and termination in sub- 
sequent years would increase correspond- 
ingly with a net greater termination in 
early years than before? Unquestion- 
ably, if we can believe the records of 
savings banks and building and loan so- 
cieties. 

“Is it not true that the abolition of 
the agency system would mean the per- 
manent and irrevocable lapse of insur- 
ance by millions of individuals who 
would not without the encouragement of 
an agent deny themselves for today in 
order to meet tomorrow’s needs? And 
would not such a calamity mean the 
further weakening of the moral fiber of 
our people, create the necessity of fur- 
ther extensions of public relief, and in- 
crease. the clamor for taxation of the 
producer for the benefit of the non- 
producer?” 

“Abolition of the agency system would 
so weaken life insurance competitively 
so that more and more savings of the 
wage-earner would be diverted toward 
wild cat investments and promotion 
schemes which wiped out billions of the 
savings of investors in the depression, 
through which life insurance came vir- 
tually unscathed. Such action would 
tend to destroy self-reliance, thrift, the 
will to provide for our own future, and 
the love of industry, and free enter- 
prise.” 


Hopes Bar Will Act 
Against Counsellors 
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not familiar with insurance. The in- 
tention is to raise doubts in the minds 
of readers. Sometimes printed forms 
are inserted in the book, inviting the 
reader to submit questions about his 
insurance. 

The books usually try to prove that 
annual renewable term insurance is the 
best contract. Usually after an analysis 
is made by counsellors, they suggest 
discontinuance of existing insurance and 
the purchase of insurance upon a plan 
and in the company suggested by these 
counsellors. 

Agents stand to lose their licenses ,if 
they engage in twisting, he said, but 
counsellors may twist with impunity be- 
cause they are beyond the jurisdiction of 
the insurance department. 

Mr. Gontrum told of a former resi- 
dent of Maryland, now residing in New 
York, who had taken out an industrial 
life policy in a Maryland company while 
residing in that state. That policyholder 
applied to the company for cash sur- 
render value. The policy was not eligi- 
ble for cash surrender value. The pol- 
icyholder took the contract to an in- 
surance counsellor in New York. She 
was told to leave her policy with the 
counsellor and that he would get a cash 
surrender value for her. Then she re- 
ceived a letter from the counsellor de- 
manding payment of a $25 fee before 
he would proceed further. She de- 
manded return of the policy but the 
counsellor refused to give it up. She 
applied to the Maryland insurance de- 
partment for assistance but the depart- 
ment was powerless to assist her. 
Rabid Name Calling 

Mr. Gontrum quoted from some of 
the advertisements and radio broadcast- 
ers of the counsellors, showing some of 
the rabid name calling that is employed 
in an endeavor to break down the con- 
fidence of policyholders in all insur- 
ance companies. In some of the broad- 
casts arrangements have been made with 
the broadcasting companies to carry out 
the impression of a guest speaker, talk- 
ing on a matter of public interest and 


Michigan Intangibles Tax 
Is Now Clarified 











DETROIT—Preliminary rules and 
regulations regarding the application of 
Michigan’s intangibles tax law, which 
applies to annuities and about which 
there has been a controversy among in- 
surance counsel as to its application to 
life insurance cash surrender values, 
have been issued by the Michigan state 
tax commission and are being relayed to 
the insurance fraternity by Qualified 
Life Underwriters, Associated Life Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers and Michigan 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 

Rule 1 states: “No return shall be 
required under the act from any person 
not liable to any tax imposed by the 
act, over and above all exemptions and 
deductions. The exemptions and deduc- 
tions set forth in the act shall control.” 
This ruling takes the measure out of the 
nuisance class, H. B. Thompson, secre- 
tary of the managers unit and of the 
state association, points out. Rule 2 
states: “Cash surrender values of life 
insurance policies are not subject to tax 
under the act.” This ruling upholds 
Mr. Thompson’s contention since the 
passage of the act. 

Rule 3 states: “With respect to an- 
nuities involving life contingencies, this 
rule shall apply: In the case of a de- 
ferred annuity, so long as no payments 
are received under the contract, the 
aggregate of the premiums or considera- 
tion paid, whether paid in one sum or 
over a period of years, will be taxable 
as a non-income producing intangible. 
When amounts are received under an- 
nuity contract, such portion of each pay- 
ment shall be considered income as is 
equal to 3 percent of the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for the 
annuity, whether or not paid during the 
tax year (from which has been sub- 
tracted amounts received under the con- 


tract and not considered income), divided . 


by 12 and multiplied by the number of 
months in respect of which the install- 
ment is paid. When amounts are re- 
ceived under an annuity contract, the 
annuity is taxable under the act as an 
income-producing intangible. 

“In case the taxpayer shows to the 
commission that either or both of the 
above methods are inequitable in his 
particular case, the commission will 
recognize any proper basis which will 
result in payment of the tax provided by 
the act. Under Section 1 (B) ‘annut- 
ties’ are taxable under the act, and from 
time to time rules and regulations will 
be issued with respect to other types of 
annuities.” 














the program is closed by the station 
announcer speaking in this manner, 
“Thank you Mr. Blank.” 

The picture created by these coun- 
sellors is an utterly false one. The 
criticisms are unfair and they do not 
pretend to an objective attitude. The 
profit motive is apparent. 

Mr. Gontrum said that the life com- 
panies must thoroughly police their own 
activities and more carefully supervise 
and educate the agents and solicitors. 
He said the companies have already 
done much to be worthy of the confi- 
dence of their clients, by establishing 
agency schools, by issuing policies 
geared to every need; by a willingness 
to make reasonable change in policies 
that are already in force and by honest, 
capable administration of insurance 
funds. The National Association of 
Life Underwriters has done much to 
render every possible service to policy- 
holders. He commended the program 
to eliminate part time agents in urban 
territories. é 

Mr. Gontrum suggested the advisory 
functions of insurance departments 
might be extended and called more 
frequently to the attention of the public. 
In Maryland, he estimated that the de- 
partment advises and assists more than 
5,000 policyholders a year and he hopes 
that this number may be-increased. 
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Sales Ideas and Suggestions 








Training in Making Most of 
Life Situations Brings Sales 





The agent’s training program should 
be a continuous process and not the 
relatively brief, superficial undertaking 
that it is too frequently in the business, 
Earle W. Brailey, general agent New 
England Mutual, Cleveland, told the 
general agents and managers. of Mich- 
igan at their sales congress in Detroit 
this week. 

“Career men and career agencies are 
hoped for dreams in this business,” Mr. 
Brailey said, “but too few of us, I sus- 
pect, have laid out or attempted to fol- 
low a really comprehensive plan of 
training, capable of bringing carefully 
selected men into early production and 
in due time to a point of making a 
satisfactory relation. 


Opposes Curtailing in Depression 


“It seems to be human nature to pre- 
pare with all our might and main for 
the worst (which may never come), but 
pay far less attention than we should 
to the process of making ready for the 
best, apparently disregarding the fact 
that we usually get what we get ready 
for. If times are bad and business none 
too good, isn’t it the tendency among 
managers and general agents all too often 
to suspend recruiting activities, take a 
vacation from training because the men 
we have already have been trained; de- 
cide that it is especially wise in such 
times to keep a close check on the old 
budget, keep liquid as possible and be 
exceedingly slow on any new commit- 
ments? all 

“With this philosophy well assimi- 
lated, isn’t it our policy all too often to 
tighten the belt and prepare to wade out 
of the storm of ‘dull business’? But do 
we discipline ourselves or keep to any 
carefully laid plan of agency manage- 
ment designed to capitalize and make 
good on good times when the sky is 
clear and business comes more readily 
and gives more satisfactory volume?” 


Employs Individual Training 


The Brailey agency maintains a strong 
departmentalization, feeling it is wrong 
for the manager or general agent to try 
to do it all. Such a program, Mr. 
3railey said, builds men. The agency 
thinks constantly of the necessity of 
developing men of its own selection and 
training for executive positions. The 
instruction is individual rather than class 
or mass, 

“We are not convinced that men can 
be poured through moulds or that such 
a process will provide men of the uni- 
form high quality available from indi- 
vidual instruction and training,” he 
commented. “In our opinion men are 
individuals and must be handled as such 
in the initial stages of the training proc- 
ess, to say the least.” 

The initial training period is rela- 
tively short and’ designed to get the 
man into production early. Then fol- 
lows a careful study of the company’s 
course “Career Underwriting” extending 
over six months. The third step is to 
deal with simple programming. At the 
close of the first year or 18 months the 





men are instructed to start the C. L. U. 
study program. There is made avail- 
able by the agency through individual or 
group discussions a study of tax and 
business insurance and estate planning 
work. 

Mr. Brailey said in the early months 
with a new man much time is spent 
with him in developing his philosophy 
of life insurance and his psychology of 





personal performance, as well as a com- 
prehensive selling process known to 
succeed when properly applied. He is 
given a financial education as well, his 
budget being studied jointly with him 
and his family; advantages of a commis- 
sion plan of remuneration shown. 

The men are urged to select fre- 
quently some phase of the selling task 
they do poorly and undertake to do that 
as best they can each day until it is no 
longer a bugaboo. The training is di- 
rected largely to acquisition of skill, the 
Brailey agency relying less on motiva- 
tion of salesmen through contests or 
campaigns than in the daily conferences 
with the individual agents. 

“In the field of selling, our experi- 
ence indicates the tremendous impor- 
tance of impressing the agents with the 
fact that ideas applied to life situations 
sell life insurance,” Mr. Brailey com- 
mented. 


Helps to Secure Interviews 


“Too much time cannot be spent in 
teaching the beginner what circum- 
stances constitute life situations and 
what ideas in our business apply to such 
situations. Strange as it may seem, the 
life underwriter who is capable of recog- 
nizing a life situation in the affairs of 
his prospect and who can present ef- 
fectively a life insurance idea to fit that 
life situation and solve a problem for 
the prospect, is seldom if ever an un- 
welcome business caller or classified as 
a pest. 

“It is regrettable that the business 
has gone to its present extremes of 
placing emphasis on sales campaigns 
and contest sales records with little 
or no regard for the consideration first 
of life situations and the life insurance 
idea designed to solve the problem sug- 
gested by the situation. Special sales 
efforts in this business, including cam- 
paigns and contests, all too frequently 
cause the life underwriter to abandon 
sound techniques for the duration of 
the special effort, if not longer. 


Stress Prospect’s Importance 


“We are convinced ourselves and urge 
our salesmen to understand and capital- 
ize upon the fact that the deepest urge 
in a human being is the desire to feel 
his own importance. If this be true, 
then every department of the interview 
should throw the spotlight upon the 
prospect. It is his program; he is go- 
ing to do a grand thing for his family; 





if everyone were as thoughtful as he 
then there would be few problems of 
financial independence; his problems are 
of tremendous importance. We do not 
count this as flattery but consider it 
sound sales planning. 

“We suspect that the reason for the 
sales success of program selling is the 
fact that it places the prospect in the 
seat of honor. He is doing a big thing 
for his family, he is building a real pro- 
gram and the function of the salesman 
is only to stand by, ready to help. The 
prospect is given an opportunity to en- 
joy a sense of power and of mastery 
over the future, and his several policies 
which yesterday were just so much in- 
surance become a plan of income in his 
mind. 


Three Rules to Observe 


“We try to inculcate in our salesmen 
the idea that they should, first, never 
say anything in the interview which will 
attack the good judgment of the pros- 
pect; second, find something about the 
prospect, his job, his family, or his 
plans, upon which he may be sincerely 
congratulated; and, finally, third, listen 
attentively to everything the prospect 
says because such attentiveness is the 
sincerest form of flattery.” 

Mr. Brailey stated that his agency is 
interested in the “flow of work” idea, 
believing that an agent’s success is in 
direct proportion to the flow of work 
that he or they can contrive to have 
passing across his desk. They are not 
convinced that a given agent’s lack of 
success is caused by a lack of skill in 
selling, but rather that it is because 
the agent experiences great difficulty 





in securing a sufficient number of peo- 
ple possessed of life situations upon 
whom to practice his art of skillful 
selling. 

Mr. Brailey counsels keeping exten- . 
sive age change files, and also a boy and 


girl prospect file. The latter is easy 
and practically automatic. The dates 
of birth of children can be easily pro- 
cured from nearly every prospect, 
whether he is a policyholder or not, 
and birthday cards may be sent to the 
children. This is much appreciated by 
the mothers. There is a psychological 
advantage in approaching the father on 
the first day on which his child can 
buy regular life insurance, Mr. Brailey 
said, and there is no business easier to 
secure than policies on children. 


Urges Simplicity of Expression 


Mr. Brailey said he believes what 
happens to many agents to make them 
unsuccessful is that the agent gradu- 
ally acquires complexity of speech and 
expression, the jargon of life insurance, 
unconsciously absorbed from various 
sources, so his sales presentation be- 
comes gradually more involved and less 
readily understood by the prospect. In 
such cases the prospect falls back on 
excuses and objections to conceal the 
fact he does not understand. 

“It is my firm belief,’ Mr. Brailey 
concluded, “that if we could somehow 
Insure continuously the element of sim- 
plicity of expression in the sales pres- 
entations of our salesmen, keep them 
from talking over the heads of their 
prospects, as it were, we would have 
a far smaller number of sales slumps 
than we now experience.” 





Make People Understand 
What It Will Do for Them 





CLEVELAND.—John A. Wither- 
spoon, general agent John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Nashville, trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, spoke to the Cleveland association 
on “What Makes Them Buy.” 

Fifteen percent of the public are on 
some form of government subsidy, he 
said, and 10 percent of the people are 
comparatively wealthy. It is the other 
75. percent, the average man with a 
home, job and family interests, who 
represents the greatest market. 


Motivated From the Heart 
Most people are motivated from the 
heart. “If people really knew just what 


life insurance was and what it would 
do for them, they would knock you down 
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Life Insurance 1939 Preliminary Totals 


Business in Force Dec. 31, 1939..... 


Business in Force Dec. 31, 1938..... 


$113,800,000,000 
111,055,000,000 


Increase... .2.5 percent 


Total New Business in 1939.......... 
Total New Business in 1938.......... 


Increase... 


12,600,000,000 
12,289,000,000 
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.2.5 percent 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries: 


1939—$2,650,000,000 


Payments to Benficiaries in 1939.... 
Payments to Policyholders in 1939... 
Policy Reserve Funds............. ae 
Surplus and Reserves..............- 


Total Assets 


Number of Policyholders............ 
Assets Per Policyholder............. 


3cucscidinn tei $26,000,000,000 
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1938—$2,578,000,000 
950,000,000 
1,700,000,000 


,000 


Source—Life Presidents Association 











and take it away from you. Granting 
that this is true, our big problem is one 
of education. 

“Draw the picture of the prospect’s 
family right away. Remember that mo- 
tivation comes from within and not 
from without. I am a firm believer in 
human emotion as the big selling fac- 
tor and I don’t believe that the rate 
books and other mathematical aids have 
sold a very large part of the insurance 
in force today. We sell more on human 
emotions, 

“Most parents are averse to hanging 
their coats of self respect on the door 
of their son’s or daughter’s home in 
old age. They don’t want to become 
dependent. There is a satisfaction in 
economical independence. 


Relieves Pressure of Responsibility 


_“When a prospect asks me not to 
high pressure him, I point out that the 
responsibility of his wife and children 
puts the pressure on and that I am there 
to help ease that pressure. Ask them 
how they would like to have everyone 
around them know of their financial 
circumstances, and if the picture would 
embarrass them. If they are not satisfied 
with that picture, life insurance can help 
them make it right.” 

Mr. Witherspoon cited crime statistics. 
“Every 32 seconds there is a serious 
crime in the country and 37 murders 
occur every day. With this picture, no 
father wants his boy to become mixed 
up with gangs. He wants that boy to 
have the right environment conducive 
to an honest and clean life. The fact 
that few men in penitentiaries are col- 
lege graduates indicates that education 
is a great preventive of crime. The 


right American home life, coupled with 
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education is a guarantee of the future. 
Life insurance enables the father to 
supply these things. 

“There are two dominating factors 
in men’s lives—greed and fear. Men act 
for selfish motives to elevate themselves. 
They act because of fear of helpless- 
ness and poverty in old age. 

“Many men who have been successful 
in other ways have been failures eco- 
nomically. Yet no man will fail eco- 
nomically if he will listen to you, be- 
cause you have the instrument to guar- 
antee his future. Will they be proud 
of themselves at age 65 or will they be 
ashamed ?” 


Don’t Display Knowledge 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Simplicity 
in presentations was urged by Francis 
Bray, Houston, Texas general agent 
New England Mutual Life, before the 
San Antonio Association of Life Under- 
writers. Knowledge which is being 
obtained through study courses is 
enabling the agent to render greater 
service but he should not display this 
knowledge and confuse the prospect 
with complicated terms. Knowledge, 
emotional appeals and work get results. 

Mr. Bray emphasized the importance 
of telling. the prospect what life insur- 
ance does rather than what it is. Agents 
should present their merchandise as the 
thing to solve the problems of the indi- 
viduals, fitting the type of policy to the 
kind: of problem. which. the prospect 
faces. 

President B. A. Wiedermann : an- 
nounced that the sales congress would 
be held in San Antonio, Jan. 31, and 
appointed Milton Fischer as chairman. 


War Clause Is Left 
to State Officers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


of the policy. He stated that he was not 
in favor of the clauses submitted. 

McCormack of Tennessee made a mo- 
tion that the report be forwarded to the 
commissioners without comment. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts stated that the 
report should clearly show that the war 
clauses did not apply to reinstatement. 
The report was referred back to the 
committee for clarification. 

The joint report to the life committee 
was signed by E. E. Rhodes, Mutual 
Benefit Life, for the Presidents Asso- 
ciation, and Ross E. Moyer, Continental 
Assurance, for the American Life Con- 
vention. It reads: 

“The committee of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and of the 
American Life Convention, appointed at 
your request to draft forms of starid- 
ardized war clauses, beg leave to make 
the following report: 

“The committee very firmly believe 
that in determining what clauses should 
be approved the principle which governs 
the enactment of laws prescribing the 
contents of policies should be followed. 
Instead of uniform standard policies, we 
have standard policy provisions with 
which the policies of the several com- 
panies must be in substantial compli- 
ance. By the adoption of standard policy 
provisions, substantial uniformity has 
been attained in connection with policy 
forms, and by the adoption of the same 
principle in connection with war clauses 
like uniformity should be attained with 
respect thereto. The history of war 
clauses in 1917 and 1918 indicates that 
this procedure is more satisfactory than 
an effort to obtain uniform clauses. 

“The committees submit herewith a 
summary statement of the general pro- 
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Conventioneers at meeting of insurance commissioners: 

First row (left to right)—R. L. Daniel, director Reserve Loan Life; 
Elmo Walker, general manager Union Life, Little Rock; R. H. Kastner, 
associate general counsel American Life Convention. 

Second row—John J. Holmes, Montana commissioner; M. J. Harri- 
son, Arkansas commissioner; Alfred MacArthur, president Central Life 
of Illinois. 








visions which should be embodied in the 
several war clauses under discussion to 
the extent that companies may desire to 
take advantage thereof. It is our recom- 
mendation that the war clauses adopted 
by the companies should contain in sub- 
stance the following provisions or pro- 
visions which are more favorable to the 
policyholder: 

“1. A provision that the company 
does not assume the risk of death: 

“(a) Where such death occurs while 


‘the insured is serving outside the states 


of the United States and the: District 
of Columbia in the military, naval or air 
forces of any country at war, whether 
such war be declared or undeclared; or 
where such death occurs within six 
months after the termination of such 


| service; 


“(b) Where such death occurs as a 
result of operating or riding in any kind 
of aircraft while the insured is serving 
within the states of the United States 
or the District of Columbia in the air 
force of any country at war, whether 
such war be declared or undeclared, or 
where such death occurs within six 
months after the termination of such 
service and as a result of such operating 
or riding; 

“(c) Where such death occurs while 
the insured is serving outside the states 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia in any auxiliary or civilian 
non-combatant forces of any country at 
war, whether such war be declared or 
undeclared; or where such death occurs 
within six months after the termination 
of such service; 

“(d) Where such death occurs as a 
result of war or any act incident thereto, 
whether such war be declared or un- 
declared, while the insured is traveling 
or residing outside the states of the 
United States and the District of Colum- 
bia in time of such war, or within six 
months after the termination of such 
travel or residence; and that the liability 
of the company in the event of such 
death shall be limited to a sum not less 
than the reserve on the policy (includ- 
ing the reserve for any paid-up additions 
thereto) and any dividends standing to 
the credit of the policy less any in- 





debtedness to the company on the policy. 

“2. A provision, at the option of the 
company, that with respect to any of 
the risks specified in (1) there shall be 
no restriction as to coverage if the in- 
sured shall pay to the company, in such 
manner as it may require, such extra 
premium or premiums as it may require. 

“3. A provision that any clause in 
the policy providing for total and perma- 
nent disability benefits or for any addi- 
tional accidental death benefits shall 
terminate if the insured shall go outside 
the states of the United States and the 
District of Columbia in time of war, 
whether such war be declared or un- 
declared. 

“While recommending the use of such 


| war clauses, our committees recognize 


that other clauses not falling within the 
limits proposed might be in compliance 
with the statutes in some jurisdictions.” 


Research to Check 
Mortality Is Urged 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


but it is still serious enough. In 1922, 
the ordinary level was slightly over 90, 
only three-quarters as high as industrial, 
but the ordinary increase has been six 
deaths per 100,000 per year until the 
ordinary rate became greater than the 
industrial in 1936. In 1938 and again 
this year the trend has accelerated in a 
disconcerting fashion. These jumps have 
exceeded twice the previous annual av- 
erage. It is to be hoped that this is 
accidental and later some compensatory 
movement will develop. However, the 
direction and amplitude of the changes 
do not encourage such expectation. 


Puzzling Suicide Picture 


Suicide presents a puzzling picture. 
The industrial experience starts at 8.8 
in 1922 and ends with the current year 
at 9 points. In the interim the deviation 
has not exceeded 2.9 deaths per 100,000. 
In startling contrast the graph for ordi- 
nary business presents disturbing de- 
pression peak. The first evidence of an 











abnormal 10-year period appeared with 
a slight rise in 1927. It reached its peak 
five years later in 1932 and then sub- 
sided by steps remarkably parallel to 
those of the ascent. ln 1937 the level 
was practically that of a decade earlier, 
Last year’s rise of 4.5 per 100,000 is 
all but canceled this year. 

Fatal automobile accidents continue 
the downward trend of previous years, 
However, there was a slight faltering in 
1937, but the trend is apparent since 
1935. Dr. Thornton attributed the prog- 
ress to constructive safety programs, in- 
cluding the devising and enforcing of 
traffic laws and regulations. 


Cancer Countinues Unchecked 


Cancer continues unchecked in its 
grim climb upward. The increase this 
year is 1.5 for ordinary and 2.8 for in- 
dustrial. No other disease has been in- 
vestigated more extensively than has 
cancer. Despite this amount of effort the 
essential secret of cancer remains un- 
solved. The death line continues to rise, 

Much progress has been made in 
checking tuberculosis. .In the industrial 
section in the last. 17 years the death 
rate has been decreased from 78.3 lives 
per 100,000 to the current.all-time low 
of 42.5. ae 

The influenza and pneumonia trend 
has been very irregular. The pneumonia 
death rate is definitely down, especially 
in the industrial sections, despite the 
irregularity in tend. Levels for the pres- 
ent year are the lowest in 17 years. Two 
new methods of treatment have recently 
been developed which show great prom- 
ise. These treatments may have some 
influence on the present low record. 


Mysteries of Influenza 


Influenza peaks recur. in three or four- 
year cycles, the reason for which is one 
of nature’s unsolved riddles. There are 
some authorities who on the strength of 
this cyclical behavior predict that, de- 
spite last year’s all time lows, the higher 
rates of this year in both industrial and 
ordinary business indicate a new, prob- 
ably minor, epidemic, which will not 
crest until 1940 or 1941. The wave 
theory of epidemics also predicts recur- 
rence of the tragic kind of influenza 
within the next few years. Should such 
occur there are hopeful evidences that 
the newer treatments of the accompany- 
ing pneumonia will rob the plague of 
much of its terror. 


Trend Is Downward 


Viewing the infections as a whole the 
trend has been consistently downward 
and has not been affected in the slight- 
est degree either by prosperity or by 
depression. The younger ages have bene- 
fited most by this trend. Satisfactory 
progress is being made by the organ- 
—— doing preventive research in this 

eld. 

In analyzing deaths from all causes in 
the last 17 years, Dr. Thornton said 
the experience in the industrial field 
has been better than in the ordinary. 
In 1922 the death rate was separated 
by some 300 deaths per 100,000. The 
industrial has improved and now only 
five deaths stand between them. Figures 
indicate that the first 10 months of 1939 
have been the healthiest period in 17 
years. There will be a total of 1,385,- 
000 this year, an increase of 4,000, com- 
pared to 1938, but, by taking into consid- 
eration the larger population in 1939 
than 1938, there is a saving of 4,000 
lives. 





Hear Business School Dean 

The Seattle C. L. U. chapter will hear 
Dr. Howard Preston, dean school of 
business administration, University of 
Washington, on “Aspects of European 
War on American Business.” 





Richmond Chapter Elects 


W. R. Gardner, Provident Mutual, has 
been elected president of the Richmond 
Cc. L. U. chapter, succeeding Conrad 
Little, Provident Mutual. H. R. Hill, 
Life of Virginia, is the new vice-presi- 
dent, and D. L. Williams, New England 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer. 
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ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. H. RHODES, President 


INCORPORATED 185) 
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SAFE and SOUND ... Re- 
liance is supervised by State 
governments and guaranteed 
by a strong company which 
has withstood the shock of 
war, epidemic, and depression 


since 1903. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


MORE THAN $470,000,000 OF 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 











WINNING 
Tools 
for Agents 


At the recent Life Advertisers Assn. competition 
the “Recruiting” and “Direct Mail” material of 
American Mutual Life was awarded highest 
honors—unbiased recognition of the high type of 
sales aids given American Mutual men to re- 
cruit new man power, and to sell by definite, 
tested plans. American Mutual agents have now 
registered 12 consecutive “gain months”—there 
must be good reasons why. Write John J. Mor- 
iarty, Agency Vice President, about 
agency opportunities. 

















MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE = 


“as cuiieae pant vaITHPUL 


AN ILLINOIS COMPANY LICENSED IN 
NEW YORK. 


When a company operates in the States of 
Illinois and New York, it must conduct its busi- 
ness in strict conformity with the most vital 
principles of successful management, viz.: 
Limitation of expenses and safe investment 
of life insurance funds. Governing these 
fundamentals the States of Illinois and New 
York have the most stringent laws in the 
United States. 


MEN WHO BELIEVE THEY HAVE GENERAL 
AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS MAY OB- 
TAIN FULL PARTICULARS BY ADDRESS- 
ING THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE 
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